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WASHINGTON LETTER 


At this writing Dr. Brooks has been in 
Washington twelve Sundays, and he has 
done steady, hard work which is having 
its effect. There has come to the parish 
an ever clearer recognition of the ability 
and spirit of the new minister. He has 
called steadily, making 150 calls in less 
than three months, and has interested 
many new people. He has been honored 
by election to the Cosmos Club, one of the 


famous institutions of the Capital City.- 


He has preached in Baptist and Methodist 
churches, at the National Park Seminary 
and at the Y. M. C. A. Forum. He has 
carried on mid-week Lenten services in a 
city which is one of the most difficult cities 
in the country for that kind of thing, and 
has had from forty to sixty present in spite 
of stormy nights. At the Sunday morning 
service he has had some 200 present. At 
the Young People’s Christian Union in 
this period there have been two series of 
meetings—one on ‘‘What I Believe About 
Religion,’’ by members, and one with ad- 
dresses by outside speakers. 

Just before Lent the Players Club gave 
a successful play. Before Easter, the 
Ladies’ Aid had its annual Easter sale and 
dinner with an attendance of 155 at the 
dinner. After thirty-five years of service, 
Robert Taylor, the faithful and efficient 
sexton, has been retired on a small pension. 
Negotiations going on for months have re- 
sulted in a merger of the three women’s 
organizations of the church, the Ladies’ 
Aid, the Mission Circle and the W.E.D. O., 
keeping alive what each has stood for in 
the form of sections of the united society. 

On Palm Sunday at 4.30 the choir gave 
Maunder’s “‘Olivet to Gallia.” The choir 
under Miss Masters and Mr. Graham has 
been most loyal and co-operative with the 
new pastor, furnishing a group and a 
soloist for each Lenten service. Mr. 
Graham, Dr. Harned’s successor, has given 
a short but inspiring organ recital every 
Wednesday night in Lent. Dr. Brooks 
and the parish have every reason to feel 
happy at the progress made. 

Dr. Brooks is an organizer, a parish 
leader, a friend to those in need and an 
acceptable and practical preacher. 

Bhs WAISE 


* * 


GEORGE CARLTON FELCH 


George Carlton Felch died at Bright- 
look Hospital, St. Johnsbury, Vt., on Sun- 
day, March 19, 1939, after an illness last- 
ing several months. He was sixty-nine 
years of age. With the exception of a 
brief interlude, lasting only a few months, 
his entire life was passed in St. Johnsbury. 
At a memorial service held at the Church of 
the Messiah on Tuesday, March 21, Dr. 
C. H. Pennoyer, Convention Secretary and 
State Superintendent, offered prayer. The 
pastor of the church, Rev. T. W. Hors- 
field, then paid a tribute to Mr. Felch, say- 


' ing in part: 


“The life of George Carlton Felch held 


two main interests, the church and music, 
both of which were followed to the full 
measure of his abilities. A man of out- 
standing Christian character, kindly and 
generous, he was always to the front in 
any charitable undertaking. A great 
Christian, one who lived his faith through 
all his days, he was not less notable as a 
churchman. With scant respect for the 
vaguely nebulous term of ‘liberal,’ he was 
insistent on his Universalism. He served 
the denomination as president and again 
as vice-president of the state organization. 
For many years he was clerk of the Church 
of the Messiah and for an even longer term 
its musical director. A man who never 
refused any service requested of him, he 
brought to all his work a painstaking 
thoroughness that was fruitful in results. 

‘Second only to his church was his love 
of music. For fifty-two years he was con- 
nected with the St. Johnsbury band and 
was for some years its leader. His devo- 
tion to music was not less evident in his 
service to the church for which he provided 
musical programs equal to any heard in the 
vicinity. 

““A man of varied tastes, he had scientific 
interests and at the time of his death was 
engaged on a work dealing not so much 
with the past accomplishments of science 
as with its future possibilities. He had a 
fine appreciation for the best in literature, 
and in his later years, when most men 
shun new tasks, he set himself to master 
some of the forms of literary expression. 

‘Within the last few days many have 
spoken to me of the loneliness of this man. 
He was a bachelor. He had no living rela- 
tives. Therefore, they said, his must 
have been a sad and lonely life. As one 
whose acquaintance was more intimate 
than most, I know this was not so. A 
quiet, unassuming man, shy and reserved 
in manner, he made few close friends. But 
in the quiet of his study, through faith, and 
books and music, he met the great masters 
of life, and with such intimacies found 
many companionships superfluous.” 

Among his bequests was one of $3,000 
for the Church of the Messiah, to be de- 
voted to clearing the society of indebted- 
ness and to such other purposes as the trus- 
tees might deemi advisable. There was also 
a fund for the Universalist Convention of 
the State of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec. 

T; Weae. 
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“FATHER, FORGIVE THEM”’ 


Most Merciful and Loving Father, we beseech Thee most 
humbly, even with all our hearts, to pour out upon our 
enemies with bountiful hands whatsoever things Thou 
knowest may do them good: and chiefly a sound and 
uncorrupt mind, wherethrough they may know Thee 
and seek Thee in true charity with their whole heart, and 
love us, Thy children, for Thy sake. Let not their first 
hating of us turn to their harm; neither let us in any wise 
hurt them, seeing that we cannot do them good for want 
of ability. Lord, we desire their amendment, not their 
punishment. Separate them not from us by punishing 
them, but join and knit them to us by Thy favorable 
dealing with them. And seeing that we are all ordained 
to be citizens of the one everlasting city, let us begin to 
enter into that way here already by mutual love, which 
may bring us right forth thither. Amen. 


(An Elizabethan prayer entitled ‘For Our Evil- 
willers,’”’ published by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. ) 


THE OTHER BLOSSOMS 


HE famous cherry blossoms in Washington are 
painted and photographed, and described in 
newspapers and magazines around the world. 

They are worthy of such tribute. Set around the 
Tidal Basin, which is a magnificent reflecting pool, and 
along the broad Potomac, in sight of the greatest 
memorials in American history, they minister to our 
love of beauty, stir our patriotism and prophesy of the 
coming of a day when across all seas and lands will 
run unbreakable ties of friendship. 

This year on March 28 the first of the blossoms 
opened, and thousands of our people went to Wash- 
ington to see them. Naturally such a drawing card 
was played for all it was worth by Washington author- 
ities, and a cherry blossom féte with a queen, fire- 
works, floats, officialdom in top hats, and all the rest of 
the paraphernalia of advertising was held March 31. 

As we drove away from the famous trees we 
passed the avenue of pink magnolias almost under the 
shadow of the Lincoln Memorial. Then the taxi- 
driver pulled up short and pointed out forsythia 
massed around a beautiful building. On up the street 
we came to magnolias in other yards, single trees 
snowy white or pink, or perhaps two in a door yard. 
They are known to the owner or to the neighborhood. 
They have no great fame. 

They are like the apple blossoms in our old or- 
chard at Beards Hollow, New York, or redbud in 
Virginia woods seen only occasionally, if ever, by some 
passing eye, or the modest little flowers almost hidden 


by last year’s leaves, never seen by men. Gray sensed 
167 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


But just as the lives of unknown men and women 
have significance and meaning in the ongoing of the 
race, these other flowers play their part in the great 
drama of creation. 

When the apostles met to choose a successor to 
Judas, it is written that they appointed two, Joseph 
surnamed Justus and Matthias. ‘“‘And they gave 
forth their lots and the lot fell upon Matthias and he 
was numbered with the eleven apostles.”” What about 
that Joseph? Apparently he was worthy and impor- 
tant enough to be nominated. But the light of pub- 
licity fell on the other. 

So must it ever be, unless a Tennyson sees a 
flower in the crannied wall and gives it immortality, 
or a President Eliot sees a “John Gilley, farmer and 
fisherman,” and writes his biography. 

The moral that we draw is not that the famous are 
unworthy, or that the obscure ought to be famous, 
but that the Japanese cherry blossoms and the blos- 
soms up in the “hollow” alike have meaning in the 
sight of God, and that Joseph surnamed Justus in the 
true story of the race may possibly be found to have 
done more to bless mankind than Matthias who was 


chosen. 
* * 


THESE MILLING EASTER CROWDS 


ASTER is a strange mixture of solemnity and 
frivolity, of the most tender memories and the 
most vainglorious display. The churches are 

crowded and the millinery (God help us) is new. We 
carry our wreaths to the cemeteries and we parade up 
and down Fifth Avenue. 

There are milling crowds on Easter, elaborate 
feasts, cards and presents, gay times galore, and at the 
heart of the celebration a wistful hope. Sometimes it 
seems as if people were trying to forget instead of 
trying to remember—forget their losses and sorrows 
and their own impending doom. Sometimes it seems 
as if they did not have anything to forget or to re- 
member. 

Such impressions of Easter are not quite accurate. 
They lie too much on the surface. If we get below 
that surface, on Fifth Avenue or in country cemeteries, 
we find an unsatisfied longing, a desire for something 
that the trappings of Easter can not satisfy. Here is 
the chance of the churches and of the press. 

Can we not get away from the trite and the 
obvious? Can we not see that our old ery, “You 
must believe,” falls on deaf ears? Can we not present 
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the divinity of life, the great things so surely in man at 
least in embryo, the achievements of our nobler folk, 
so that life and not death will appear to be the rule of 
existence? It is not easy. It takes intelligence and 
art, and in such matters we are such blunderers. 

Some things at least are time tested and proved. 
Appreciation of our dead, sympathy for folks in sor- 
row, helpfulness in hours of stress, cheerfulness in 
bearing our own burdens, hope that the best is yet to 
come, and obedience to God, keep faith alive in our 
own hearts and communicate that faith in a thousand 
subtle ways to others. 

What the minister is in his most hidden life 
preaches a mightier Easter sermon than he can put 
into words. 

These milling Easter crowds need the best that 
the churches can give them. God help us all in church 
work to realize it and according to our own gift or 
talent go bravely on with our service. 


* * 


RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 


TN spite of irritation over special Sundays, ministers 
may feel moved to follow the suggestion of the 
Federal Council and observe May 14 as Rural 
Life Sunday. For one reason, they may like to let the 
mind rest on fields and forests, agriculture and hus- 
bandry, country churches and country schools, at this 
time of year. But there seems to be something deeper 
back of the movement 

Thomas Alfred Tripp, chairman of the Town 
and Country Committee, Home Missions Council 
and the Federal Council, writes this: 


A certain man built his house on posts but forgot to 
inspect them from year to year. When the posts decayed 
and the house fell he had no one to blame but himself. 

Rural life, the underpinning of America, is decaying. 
About one-third of the farm families of this nation now 
live under such handicaps as to cause the United States 
Department of Agriculture to describe their situation 
as “slum conditions.”” Another third are farmers who 
are the pride of the American countryside with their 
own well-kept farms, broad acres, white houses, red 
barns and an adequate standard of living. The re- 
maining third struggle in jeopardy somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

Seventy-five million acres of land now in use are 
unsuitable for agricultural purposes and unable to 
support the people who depend upon them. Erosion 
by water and wind, bad farming practices and unfavor- 
able physical conditions have taken their toll in soil 
fertility in many sections. Rural towns are suffering 
from the effects of low farm incomes and the outreach 
of cities. Depleted villages, disappearing farm neigh- 
borhoods, loss of equity in the land by farmers, tenancy, 
and other forms of rural maladjustment affect the 
parish in town and country and suggest the type of 
work which must be done. 


Now what this leads up to is the conviction that 
the Church has responsibility in the premises. What 
these country churches need is not an occasional 
“God bless you” by a city man, but sympathetic, 
understanding lives spent among them. 

Denominational bodies that really sense the 
problem have done much to develop new methods for 
run-down country churches. The Home Missions Coun- 
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cil, 297 Fourth Ave., New York, will put churches. 
of all denominations into touch with the movement. 


* * 


THE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 


HE annual meeting of the Associated Church 
Press April 12 and 13 in Washington brings to-- 
gether editors, managers and special writers in 

the field of religion for two days of conference, discus-- 
sion and fellowship. This year John Haynes Holmes 
and Llewellyn Jones speak on the first day in the 
morning, and Rabbi Goldstein and Henry Smith 
Leiper in the evening. 

In the afternoon there will be a tea at the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, an opportunity 
to see the beautiful edifice and an informal discussion 
over the teacups of problems as pressing and impor-- 
tant in Richmond as in Boston, with the Disciples in 
St. Louis as with the Episcopalians in New York. 

In the morning of the second day Dr. Willard E. 
Shelton, who went last year from The Christian Evan-- 
gelist to The St. Louis Star Times, and Drew Pearson 
of the Washington Merry-Go-Round will speak, and 
at noon Dr. Z. Barney Phillips, chaplain of the Senate,. 
will speak at the Cosmos Club luncheon. 

More than by anything that they find out about. 
the state of the nation or the state of the religious 
press, the editors profit by personal contact, by realiz-- 
ing that all have the same financial burdens, the same 
problems of keeping up the subscription list, and the: 
same joys and sorrows of understanding and misun- 
derstanding. And these men know that, whatever 
the creeds may say or the polities of the different. 
churches indicate, their task is one task, and it is the 
making of men and women religious in the highest. 
sense of the word. 

The church press branch of the Christian army 
has few illusions. It is highly realistic. But it is full 
of faith and courage and, to a degree that few realize,. 
the whole Christian movement is sent forward by 
the sacrifices of the men and women in church jour-- 


nalism. 
* * 


WHEN MAINE THANKED THE CZAR 
OF RUSSIA 


OMMENTING on the Hague Peace Conference, 

the Maine Universalists at their convention in 

1899 said, ‘‘We thank the Czar of Russia for its- 
inception.” That same year state conventions in 
Rhode Island, New York and Ohio passed resolutions. 
commending the Hague Conference and conferees. 
There was a strong feeling prevalent that henceforth 
nations would settle their differences by peaceful 
methods, and men and women everywhere rejoiced. 
A great philosopher had said, ‘“The nineteenth cen- 
tury made the world a neighborhood; the twentieth. 
century will make it a brotherhood.” j 
Now in the year of our Lord 1939 men and women 
everywhere are talking and thinking about the next 
war. Because we plunged into a world war before the 
second decade of the twentieth century was half over, 
and because that war is still going on in spite of armis- 
tice and peace treaties, people assume that the philos- 
opher was wrong and so resign themselves to the worst. 
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That dreaded worst need not follow. The twen- 
tieth century may yet, indeed, can yet, see the world a 
brotherhood. There is a better foundation on which 
to build peace today than there was when the Czar 
of Russia called the Hague Conference. There is 
something in the world today that did not exist when 
the Universalists of Maine thanked the Czar. That 
something is a world-wide revulsion against war in the 
hearts of hundreds of millions of people. The old 
foundations were insecure. Peace is not made or 
brotherhood achieved by war-mongering czars, whether 
of yesterday’s Russia or today’s Germany. Peace is 
made and brotherhood achieved in the hearts of 
common people. 

Therefore we say, in the midst of all the talk of 
war, that it is our duty and our privilege to foster the 
sentiment of peace; to remember that common people 
everywhere want peace, that even today’s dictators 
are reckoning with this desire for peace. It is our duty 
to remember that war is horrible and that under God 
peace is yet possible. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


NO ARMS FOR FRANCO 


OW that the Spanish Civil War is over, press re- 

ports say that the arms embargo against 

Spain will be lifted soon. The recent and 

somewhat surprisingly quick recognition of the Franco 

government by our State Department would seem to 
make the raising of this embargo a certainty. 

This is unfortunate, to say the very least. Arms 
for Franco from this country means indirect but very 
real help for Hitler and Mussolini. Franco will doubt- 
less need goodly supplies for years. He is taking over 
the government of a country in which great masses of 
the people hate him and he is taking over after a war of 
almost unprecedented bitterness. The formal war is 
over, but years of bitter guerrilla fighting are ahead. 
General Franco must get his supplies either from us 
or from his totalitarian friends. If we step in with 
supplies Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini should be very 
grateful, for this will permit them to save supplies, 
otherwise necessary for Spain, for future conquests. 

If this government really means business about 
standing by the other democracies it will find a way to 


maintain the arms embargo against Franco’s Spain. 
E. H. L. 


* * 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


LANS are being made for the next session of the 
Universalist General Convention and the ses- 
sions of other Universalist bodies in Washing- 

ton, D. C., October 22-28, 1939. If those in charge 
approve of suggestions already laid before them, this 
next great gathering of Universalists is likely to be 
organized in a new way. It will not be a procession 
of conventions but a united Convention. Instead of 
the church school people coming ahead and giving way 
slowly to the women’s, laymen’s and ministers’ or- 
ganizations, all will come together, work and worship 
and play together, and go home together. The effort 
is being made to have one united Universalist gather- 
ing with section meetings to do the business that 
special groups have to look after. 
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The hotel situation in Washington will be better 
in October than it is in April or May, unless a hotel 
strike is on, as happens to be the case at the present 
writing. People generally should realize that there are 
many rooming houses in Washington, and definitely 
make up their minds to use them if hotel rates seem 
too high. 

At the best Washington is not a cheap city, but 
if one takes a modest room and uses cafeterias one 
can get along for a moderate rate. 

After debating the matter pro and con, the Board 
has decided to accept the kind offer of the Mayflower 
Hotel and make this hotel the headquarters. 

A strong movement has taken form in recent 
years to choose a low-priced hotel as headquarters, but 
the difficulty is that such a hotel has no adequate 
space to put at our disposal for committee meetings 
and other sessions, whereas a hotel like the Mayflower 
can serve two or three conventions like ours and not 
crowd anybody. 

Doctor Brooks, who at Malden entertained the 
denomination for the installation of Doctor Cummins, 
and who has had experience looking after state con- 
ventions in both Massachusetts and New York, will 
be a wise leader of the Washington people in the work 
that they will have to do for this convention. 

A fine impression was made by the Washington 
Convention of four years ago, and the Washington 
people want to play their part even better this time 
if possible. They sense the fact that they are more 
than a local church entertaining a lot of outsiders. 
They are a national church making ready for their 
folks to come home. Doctor Brooks is fully alive to 
this and wants to have his apartment, the many rooms 
of the parish house and the noble church itself used 
to the largest extent possible. 

So far as we can see there are no issues over which 
there will be marked difference of opinion, and the 
meetings are likely to emphasize the religious note. 
Of course if some misguided brother tries to make 
the convention endorse Adolf Hitler, Benito the First, 
or the Sun of Heaven, he will have to be shown the 
light, but division about dictators is not likely to 
appear. 

There is always the possibility that some Univer- 
salist may bring in a resolution endorsing the brother- 
hood of man, and this may make trouble, for the 
applications of the doctrine are many and varied, 
and some of our young men are very uncomfortable 
people to have around when they start making lists 
of failures in brotherhood. But—conservative or 
radical, old-fashioned or new-fashioned—Universalists 
will be wanted at the General Convention, and if they 
come determined to do their best to love and serve 
God and their fellowmen, the convention will be a 


Success. 
* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Dean Sperry wrote: “‘A day of better things is in 
store for any man—be he poet, painter or preacher— 
who stands for the ideal of unity. Men are bringing 
back to him the dismembered fragments of their ex- 
perience, and asking him to restore their lost feeling 
for life’s wholeness and saneness.”’ 
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Divine Grace in Human Life 
Howard J. Conn 


For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves: it is the gift of God—Eph. 2 : 8. 
I do not frustrate the grace of God.—Gal. 2 : 21. 


HE thing that many people desire most in the re- 
ligious life is evidence of God’s goodness toward 
them. There are very few persons who have 

attained to the stature of Job whereby they are willing 
to serve God for nothing, but many who expect God’s 
grace to remove mountains from before their path. 
As{we look into our own personal experience and into 
the calamities that beset world society, we may be 
tempted to ask, ‘‘Where is there any evidence that 
the Divine Grace has blessed us and our countries?” 

The anguished searching of our own perplexities 
on this score but re-echoes the fainting hopes of count- 
less generations of men and women who in their dis- 
appointments have cried to the Lord for grace and 
mercy. Recall the words of the Psalmist: ‘I will say 
unto God my rock, Why hast thou forgotten me? why 
go I mourning because of the oppression of the enemy? 
As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach 
me; while they say daily unto me, Where is thy God?” 
Another Psalmist, suffering through hard times with- 
out any relief in sight, burst out in despair, ‘“Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious? hath he in anger shut 
up his tender mercies?” 

No one of us has his or her life cut out continually 
along paths of pleasantness; there are misfortunes, 
there are disappointments, there are deep sorrows that 
overtake us all. There are occasions when fate and 
circumstances seem indeed to have conspired to weight 
us with overwhelming odds. There are times when we 
look abroad and find not only in ourselves but through- 
out the world seeming darkness and impending 
doom. 

At such times we long for divine intervention, 
and we yearn that the Lord may bless us with a special 
dispensation of His saving grace. But perhaps we 
need to learn that the Lord has already blessed us; 
perhaps we need to realize that His saving grace has 
already been bestowed upon an indifferent world; 
perhaps we must learn to seek Him not in the cata- 
clysmic rending of earth and heaven but in the quiet 
unfolding of a seed long ago planted in human hearts 
and minds. 

Divine Grace—that is what we seek. As we 
trace the usage of this term through the Old and New 
Testaments I think we shall find a subtle but sugges- 
tive development. In early times the word “grace” 
was used quite largely to signify outward favor, as a 
subject might say to his king, ‘‘May thy servant find 
grace in thine eyes.”’ In the New Testament usage, 
though the element of favor is distinctly present, there 
is rather more of an emphasis upon grace as a quality 
of communion between man and God. Paul begins 
many of his letters, ‘‘Grace, mercy and peace be to you 
from God the Father;’ he concludes his letters with a 
benediction asking for his friends “the Grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” It is not an act of physical inter- 
vention for which Paul is pleading, but for an attitude 
of heart and for a communion of the human with the 


divine through which’ spirit with spirit may speak. 

You and I, as we go through the valleys of sorrow 
and up the mountainsides of difficulty, desire earn- 
estly the help of God’s grace. We want His encour- 
agement, we want His assistance; but we must not 
plead for special-favors or be indignant when our 
plans do not materialize. If we know where to seek 
we shall find that He has already blessed us beyond 
our thinking or asking. 


I 


In the first place, the favor of Divine Grace was 
bestowed upon us in the act of creation. That far-off 
day—whenever and however it may have been—when 
“the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters” thus to start by 
divine energizing the millenniums-long process of 
evolution—is too far removed for any of us, even the 
cleverest of scientists, to know precisely what hap- 
pened. But we do know that “in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.”’ It was an act of 
the divine will and a manifestation of divine grace by 
which you and I and all others like us have received 
the gift of life. We need to remember the verse which 
we teach our children in Sunday school, a poem simple 
in statement but eternal in truth: 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


It does us good to pause to recall the act of crea- 
tion, that we ourselves are creatures of another’s grace, 
brought into being through no power or force of our 
own, but given life through the gracious will of Al- 
mighty God, of Almighty God who, as Plato taught, 
willed that His own splendor be not kept within 
Himself, but that it be reproduced in a multitude 
of forms and given image in a material world. So “‘the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” All things great and small 
bear upon them the mark of the grace of the Divine 
Creator who called them into being. “And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good.” 

Nor is man any exception. Indeed man has 
been singled out to be especially like unto his Creator. 
“The Lord God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.” It is God’s 
breath that man breathes; it is heaven’s air that sur- 
rounds him; they are God’s thoughts which through 
the gracious gift of intellect man is able to think after 
Him. Surely we can say that the Creator has “made - 
man but a little lower than the angels and has crowned 
him with glory and honor.” 

We should not then look for divine grace to be 
operative as a future event, nor feel abandoned by the 
Almighty when events do not transpire to suit us. 
We should rather remember that God in the beginning 
bestowed the gift of life upon us, and that He planted 
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within us a divine spark like unto Himself. We turn 
to Him in difficulty only because there is that within 
us which is more than ourselves and which by physical 
creation was separated from its homeland. It is the 
gift of God within us that has made possible moments 
when we have appreciated beauty, searched for truth, 
aspired in love, and walked in friendship—moments 
when the joy of life has been so keenly in our veins 
that we can say with Wordsworth, 


Bliss was it in that. dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! 


We need not argue as to different theories of 
creation and evolution, for all descriptions of world 
development must go back to the initial point of a 
start from an outside force. It is the Christian doc- 
trine of creation that man was formed as the gift of 
God, and that we bear within ourselves a part of the 
divine life. We view our earthly pilgrimage as the 
effort to give more complete expression to the divine 
element within us, and we are grateful for the grace 
of God which brought us here. Because of the grace 
bestowed in creation we can say of our God, ‘Thy 
mercy is from everlasting to everlasting, and thy 
faithfulness endureth unto all generations.”’ 

But you may look at the pain and suffering 
about you, at the unexplained deaths of promising 
persons, at the degradation of working classes in all 
countries, and you may say that the world is in so 
sorry a mess that life for many is not a blessing but a 
curse. The fate of a great many persons does perplex 
those of us who worship a loving God, and yet we be- 
lieve that through all the sorrows of a stumbling race 
“one increasing purpose runs,” to achieve a fuller 
share in the joys of life intended by God in the blessing 
of creation. 

We say with others: 


I thank thee, Lord, that all our joy 

Is touched with pain. ... 

. . . . 80 that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


“From the best bliss that earth imparts, we turn 
unfilled to Thee again.’”’ But that very turning is 
one of heaven’s richest gifts. 


II 


We may observe in the second place that Divine 
Grace operates through our humility and our thankful- 
ness. When we strain and stretch after a reward we 
think owed to us by destiny, we somehow miss the 
surety of that blessing which bears the mark of God. 
We cannot purchase by our conceit or our indefatigable 
efficiency that which the Almighty chooses to bestow 
as a gift of His love. Experience reveals that those 
who have sought to storm heaven by their own merit 
have succeeded only in raising threats to deceive their 
own ambitions. Martin Luther said in his great hymn, 


Did we in our own strength confide 
Our striving would be losing; 

Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 


And long before Martin Luther, the patient Job 
and the prophetic Habakkuk in moments of indigna- 
tion demanded of God how He dared to let the right- 


eous suffer, but both learned that God in His ap- 
pointed time would reveal His grace and mercy to 
the faithful who devoutly do His will. The over- 
zealous and the self-righteous can gain nothing. No 
man by taking thought can add a cubit to his stature, 
but those who patiently and thankfully allow God’s 
laws of growth to operate receive the grace which 
their less humble neighbors demand in vain. 

Thus from experience has come the great Chris- 
tian doctrine of God’s Grace as a gift bestowed on the 
humble and the thankful. We do not make ourselves; 
we do not save ourselves. Our salvation is the gift 
of God to those who humbly follow by faith in his 
way. 
St. Paul has given classic expression to this doc- 
trine of grace: “For by grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God.” 

Humility is one of the greatest of virtues, but it 
is one about which very little can be said. To men- 
tion it is to suggest that sly cunning so commonly as- 
sociated with the name of Uriah Heep. No boastful 
humility can either deceive man or ingratiate itself 
into the divine favor. The true humility of God’s 
elect rather is that inward attitude by which the in- 
dividual knows himself to be a weak and stumbling 
creature of God’s creation, by which he is thankful 
for whatever blessings may have come to him, and by 
which he earnestly seeks to live more closely to the 
divine standard. Such humility knows itself to fail 
of its own strength to attain any merit, but strives to 
be worthy of the redeeming love of a redemptive 
Christ. It is this genuine Christian humility and 
thankfulness that gave first expression to the words 
with which we are all familiar: 


Almighty and most merciful Father, we have erred, 
and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We have 
followed too much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts. . . . And there is no health in us. 


To many a person who feels his own weakness 
God reveals a saving grace. The Lord makes him to 
lie down in green pastures; the Lord leadeth him be- 
side the still waters; the Lord restoreth his soul. 

By grace we are saved through faith, and that 
not of ourselves. It is the gift of God operating 
through our humility and our thankfulness. 


Ill 


Finally, Divine Grace operates through the unfolding 
of a gift within us. Such a conviction is implicit in 
the two theses we have already made. God bestowed 
His goodness upon us when He first created us, and 
we come to realize that grace more and more as we 
develop and liberate that which He gave us in the 
gift of life. We need not beg for a mercy withheld, 
but the seed of mercy and favor has already been 
planted in each human soul. It is our responsibility 
to nurture it in ourselves and in our neighbors. So it 
is that St. Paul in a verse that forms the second part 
of our text says: “I do not frustrate the grace of God.” 
He was not disobedient to the heavenly vision, he 
was not shirking the responsibility placed upon him, 
he was no longer “kicking against the goads’’ or des- 
tiny to which he had been called. Paul, by the grace 
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of God an apostle of Jesus Christ, could say, “I do 
not frustrate the grace of God; but that blessing and 
insight given to me I follow obediently and seek to 
bring to its fullest fruition.” 

You and I must look at the history of nations and 
the story of our own lives in the same way: that God 
has already given us the gift of Divine Grace, and 
subsequent events are to a very large extent the re- 
sult of our following or frustrating that grace. I may 
say here by way of parenthesis that I do believe there 
are moments when God does bless us especially and 
does guide us aright when we by our natural inclina- 
tions would go astray. But the grace which we are 
considering here is not this ‘‘extra dividend”’ grace, 
but a light already bestowed and which we can neglect 
only at our peril. 

When Moses was on his deathbed he reéalled to 
the people of Israel all that God had done for them, 
and all the moral standards which God had bade 
them follow. When he had narrated all these, Moses 
said, “I call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you, that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, that both 
thou and thy seed may live.’”’ The blessing of God had 
been bestowed; it was up to the people to live it. The 
subsequent history of the Israelites as recorded in our 
Old Testament follows precisely this pattern: when 
they were sincere in their worship and righteous in 
their national affairs, they prospered; but when they 
yielded to hypocrisy and wickedness, they stumbled. 
By the time of the prophets, Israel was facing calamity 
because the rich were living a life of idle luxury at the 
expense of the lower strata of society. The people 
were praying anxiously that God might intervene to 
bring internal prosperity and deliver them from the 
foreign enemy. The prophets proclaimed that they 
could expect no such intervention. God had blessed 
them in the very beginning; God had given them a 
standard to follow, but they had turned away from it. 
Hosea pictures the Lord saying to Israel: 


When Israel was a child, I loved him and called my 
son out of Egypt. I taught Israel to walk, taking him 
by the arms. I drew him with bands of love. But the 
people knew not that I healed them. They like men 
have transgressed the covenant; they have dealt 
treacherously against me. 


Amos taught that if the people wanted happiness 
they must readjust their motives to correspond to the 
blessing God gave when He asked them to live right- 
eously. ‘Hate the evil, and love the good, and estab- 
lish righteousness in your midst: it may be then that 
the Lord of hosts will be gracious unto you.” 

We today are looking for salvation in this country. 
But God has already blessed us when He has given us 
minds and hearts that know the right; yet we find His 
grace frustrated in our midst. The very sins against 
which the prophets railed are prevalent in America. 
Many of our people follow after strong drink that in- 
flames them; we deal deceitfully with one another; 
we build ourselves “‘houses of hewn stone and add 
property to property’”’ while there are others in desti- 
tution; perhaps not as individuals but as a nation we 
“grind the faces of the poor,’’ we sell “‘the righteous 
for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes.”” We can- 


not expect God to intervene except as His judgment 
reaps its consequences. His grace has already been 
bestowed, and it is up to us to give it expression in our 
midst. 

Nor can we expect Divine Grace to intervene 
from without to save the world from devastating con- 
flict. God of Himself cannot save us from Hitler or 
any other tyrant. 

We have frustrated the grace already bestowed. 
We have not beaten our swords into ploughshares. 
We have not loved our neighbors as ourselves. We 
have refused to participate in international organiza- 
tions. We have refused to be motivated by anything 
other than selfish commercial gain. We have withheld 
funds to evangelize the world according to the Chris- 
tian ideal of brotherhood. We need expect no evi- 
dence of Divine Grace to save us from without, but 
grace from within may save us if the peoples of the 
world will follow the divine spirit planted in each 
human life. 

A distinguished Porto Rican statesman was asked 
recently if he could believe in democracy when he 
looked at the inhabitants of that island, living in ig- 
norance, in dirt and in poverty, subjugated and domi- 
nated by the large sugar companies. The Porto Rican 
answered, ‘‘Yes, I can believe in democracy because 
I have known those very people; and I know that 
there is a treasure in each one of them which when 
brought to the surface and developed will make a real 
democracy of the people.”’ 

That is the spark of God latent in each one of us, 
whatever may be our nationality or race or social 
status. That is the Divine Spark which is the gift of 
Divine Grace. As that spark is made to unfold there 
is revealed a hidden treasure—there is brought to light 
a Kingdom of God within that will create the Kingdom 
of God on earth. Robert Browning testified to this 
faith in his “Paracelsus.” 


There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception—-which is truth. 
. and, to know, 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 


You ask whether there is any evidence that 
Divine Grace blesses us in, our daily living. The 
Christian answer is yes. The free and gracious gift of 
life has bestowed upon each one of us an “‘imprisoned 
splendor’”’ to which our busy days should seek to give 
expression. We have within us a splendor that can 
give us joy and riches. Like the sower of the parable 
God sows the seed of His truth, of His wisdom, and of 
His love on the whole field of human life. Some of us 
are the stony ground without depth; some of us are ~ 
the thorny ground that chokes. All of us must pray 
earnestly that we be the good ground in which the 
seed of Divine Grace can spring up and increase. 

Let us not frustrate God’s will by indifference or 
grumbling, but in humility and thankfulness let us 
search His ways that the imprisoned splendor of His 
grace may bring forth its fruit in our lives. 
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Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 
VII—The Student: Henry Ware Wales 


John van 


F the student in the Tales of a Wayside Inn, there 
are few records to guide the biographer. Wales 
was modest and retiring and he died young. 

And yet the story of his life is far from colorless. 
What we have intrigues us. We feel a sort of chal- 
lenge from old Father Time, who covers the records 
and hides the personalities of men, and we should 
like to answer the challenge. We are not quite ready 
to let the student have his way and remain in ob- 
security. 

Of him there are four memorials that I know 
about: the Wales room at the Wayside Inn, the ac- 
count of him by Longfellow in the Tales, his collection 
of books in the library of Harvard College, and the 
professorship which he endowed there. 

Through the kindness of the keepers of the ar- 
chives at Harvard, I spent an hour or so down in the 
stacks with the fragmentary notes upon his life that 
are available. Here I saw a most interesting volume, 
of ledger size, which contained the records of the 
class of 1838 to which Wales belonged. James Russell 
Lowell filled three or four pages of the big book, with 
amusing autobiographical matter which showed his 
wide reading. Wales wrote not a line. William Wet- 
more Story, another member of the class, wrote noth- 
ing, but someone else had inserted under his name 
newspaper clippings telling of his career. There ap- 
parently were no clippings about Wales to insert. 
There are families in which it seems to be a point of 
honor to keep out of the newspapers, and not a few of 
them have lived in Boston. The Wales family may 
have been one of them. 

For many years about all that we have had to 
guide us about Wales has been the preface to the Way- 
side Inn Edition of the Tales by Horace E. Scudder. 
He wrote: “The student, Henry Ware Wales, a 
scholar of promise who had traveled much, who died 
early, and whose tastes appear in the collection of 
books which he left to the library of Harvard College.” 

In Mr. Longfellow’s journals under date of June 
27, 1854, we find this entry: “Begin Manabozho’s 
(Hiawatha it was renamed) first adventure and lament 
for his brother. Interrupted by Mr. Wales who 
called with two Cubans. Pleasant young men.” 

In a little less than two years, the student’s 
earthly career had come to an end. 

In a letter of December 28, 18638, to a friend in 
England Longfellow again refers to Wales as the 
student of the Tales. Quite obviously he was named 
Henry Ware after the famous Harvard preacher of 
that day, the Rev. Henry Ware the elder. 

Henry Ware Wales was born in Boston, December 
11, 1818. His father was Thomas B. Wales, Harvard 
A. B., 1795, and his mother Ann Beale Wales. He 
died in Paris, France, June 8, 1856, having lived 
less than thirty-eight years. His death followed a 
surgical operation the nature of which we do not 
know. 

He was graduated from Harvard College with an 
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A. B. degree in the class of 1838. He then studied 
medicine, also at Harvard, and under John C. Warren, 
and was graduated in 1841 with the degree of M. D. 
The Harvard Medical School book contains this entry: 
“Did not practice; traveler and scholar.’”’ In the 
Harvard archives I found this additional bit of in- 
formation: ‘‘He studied medicine at home and abroad. 
His health did not permit him to practice.”’ A cer- 
tificate of admission to the University of Berlin was 
given to Henry Ware Wales A. B. 1838. 

Samuel Arthur Bent, in an address at the Way- 
side Inn in 1897, called him ‘‘one of the least known 
of all the dramatis personae of the Tales,’”’ and to the 
facts that I have given Mr. Bent added this: ‘““He was 
brought to Longfellow’s attention by his great love of 
rare volumes, and lived much abroad. One of his 
brothers was the late George W. Wales, a munificent 
patron of art in Boston.” 

Clifford K. Shipton, custodian of the Harvard 
University archives, wrote: ‘‘He spent a good part of 
his life in the study of languages abroad and upon his 
death in Paris he left his library and $40,000 to endow 
a Professorship of Sanskrit at Harvard.’ Curiously 
enough Harvard did not get the money willed it until 
1908, forty-seven years after the testator’s death. 
Having been thirty odd years myself getting a small 
legacy from a friend in Washington, I could sense the 
situation. In the list of holdings there must have been: 
plenty of real estate that did not sell at once. 

Harvard has a separate catalogue of the Wales 
library. One section is on Oriental Languages and 
Literature, in which I saw some Sanskrit grammars. 
Another section listed Hebrew, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, ancient Egyptian books and books of 
India. Other books came from Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden, Spain and Portugal. There was a work on 
Shakespeare published in the German language at 
Bonn in 1853. There were many translations of Horace, 
Lucian, Homer, Pliny, Tacitus, Virgil, Nepos, and 
Horatius, besides the works of these authors in the 
original. 

When I saw the books dealing with Italian lit- 
erature and especially the titles on Dante I thought 
of the reference to Wales in a letter of Thomas William 
Parsons, poet of the Tales, to Charles Eliot Norton, 
published by Zoltan Haraszti in ‘More Books,’ 
Boston Public Library, October, 1938. Norton 
brought Parsons a reproduction of Giotto’s portrait 
of Dante. Thanking him, Parsons wrote: ‘‘It came to 
me not long after the arrival of a beautiful bust of 
the Florentine poet, a posthumous tribute of affection 
from my late friend Henry Wales, of whose munificent 
remembrance of Harvard College you are well aware.”’ 

There is no question about the connection of 
Henry Ware Wales with the old Red Horse Tavern in 
Sudbury. He belonged to that famous group who 
passed their summers at the Inn. How many times 
he was there we do not know, but Parsons, Monti and 
Treadwell were his intimate friends and the seven- 
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teenth century tavern was exactly the kind of place 
to make a deep appeal to him. In many of the old 
clippings and letters that refer to the comings and go- 
ings of this group at the tavern, Wales’s name is men- 
tioned. 

In the Prelude to the Tales, Mr. Longfellow gives 
us this sketch of the student: 


A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were known, 
And yet a lover of his own; 

With many a social virtue graced 

And yet a friend of solitude; 

A man of such a genial mood 

The heart of all things he embraced, 
And yet of such fastidious taste 

He never found the best too good. 
Books were his passion and delight, 
And in his upper room at home 

Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome 
In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 
Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 


As one reads these lines, he hardly knows whether 
it is biography or autobiography. The poem is true 
to all the traditions of the student, but it also is an 
accurate description of Mr. Longfellow. 

Nor is the rest of the account any less autobio- 
graphical, although the poet is writing of his young 
friend rather than of himself. 

Prof. Albert S. Cooke of Yale, in a lecture upon 
“Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn,” quoted the 
following lines as an illustration of the high level 
reached by the poet in his description, and said they 
“may well seduce one into the belief that the poem is 
superior to its great prototype the Prologue of the 
Canterbury Tales.” : 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance; 
Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance, 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 

And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 
The Chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d’Arthure, 
Mingled together in his brain 

With tales of Flores and Blanchefleur, 
Sir Ferumbras, Sir Eglamour, 

Sir Launcelot, Sir Morgadour, 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Gawain. 


Dr. Henry W. Longfellow Dana, grandson of 
Mr. Longfellow, has written a thoughtful and inter- 
esting paper on “Longfellow the Internationalist.” 
He makes it plain that the boy who in Portland 
watched the ships come from the ends of the earth with 
rich cargoes, and who wanted so intensely to go to 
many lands to bring back cargoes of beauty and un- 
derstanding, was never in the slightest tempted by his 
love of other peoples and other cultures to become an 
expatriate. His travels ‘were merely an attempt to 
enlarge international culture. Longfellow built a 
bridge between Europe and America.” 

In Henry Ware Wales, Longfellow found a con- 
genial spirit who had broad views of the relationship 


of races and nations and a disposition to seek the high- 
est and finest everywhere. 

In the third series of Tales there is an argument 
between the student and the theologian, who is all for 
the “native” as against the “imported.” 


To whoni the Student answered: Yes; 

All praise and honor! I confess 

That bread and ale, home baked, home brewed, 
Are wholesome and nutritious food, 

But not enough for all our needs; 
Poets—the best of them—are birds 

Of passage; where their instinct leads 

They range abroad for thoughts and words, 
And from all climes bring home the seeds 
That germinate in flowers or weeds. 

They are not fowls in barnyard born 

To cackle o’er a grain of corn; 

And if you shut the horizon down 

To the small limits of their town, 

What do you but degrade your bard 

Till he at last becomes as one 

Who thinks the all-encircling sun 

Rises and sets in his backyard. 


And while we have to allow for the requirements 
of the literary scheme that Longfellow was using we 
can get some idea of what he thought about the stu- 
dent in the stories that he has him tell: ‘“‘The Falcon 
of Ser Federego,” ‘“‘The Cobbler of Hagenau,’ ‘““The 
Baron of St. Castine,” and “Emma and Eginhard’’—all 
familiar stories—all favorites in the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers. 

I am among the old-fashioned readers who 
think that such Tales will survive the changing fashions 
of American literature and will delight generations to 
come. “The Falcon of Ser Federego”’ is, after “‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” the best known of the Tales. It was 
told for generations before it was written. It was set 
down by Boccaccio, and handed on to La Fontaine 
and Tennyson and Longfellow and to many lesser 
men. “The Cobbler of Hagenau’”’ was a tale from 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. He was 


A cobbler—one who loved debate, 
And, arguing from a postulate, 
Would say what others only felt: 

A man of forecast and of thrift 

And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world’s business, but inclined 
Somewhat to let the next world drift. 


It is a story of how the cobbler outwitted the 
priest. In it are some lines usually ascribed to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, but also found in ‘‘The Eccentricities 
of John Edwin, Comedian,” published in 1791., The 
cobbler sings at his work: 


Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare; 
Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and care; 
Our egress from the world 
Will be nobody knows where: 
But if we do well here 
We shall do well there; 
And I could tell you no more, 
Should I preach a whole year. 


It is not far from the popular attitude today. 
When they looked for the Landlord in the second 
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series to have him tell his story, he could not be found. 
- Then the Sicilian said to the student: 

It follows then that one of you 

Must tell a story in his stead. 

You must, he to the student said, 

Who know so many of the best 

And tell them better than the rest. 


A great work of literature and especially a great 
poem has about it many of the elements of immor- 
tality, and it seems to give that immortality to all 
that it touches. 4 —4 

The page for Wales in the record book of the class 


of 1838 is blank, and the archivist has no clippings. 
There were only thirty-eight years in which to make a 
mark on history, and the man had no desire to make 
it. But he sought for knowledge, he broke through 
the barriers of language and the difficulties of travel, 
and he became in fact the interesting, cultured gentle- 
man that we find pictured in the Tales. In his presence 
men thought of high and noble things, the pleasures 
of the mind, the culture of the soul. The poet caught 
the truth about him and clothed it in beauty. So 
he lives. He shares the immortality of beautiful 
literature. 


Christian Co-operation 
Pliny A. Allen, Jr. 


ECAUSE I believe that any successful step in 
the direction of Christian co-operation ought to 
be recorded, and because I believe very deeply 

that what we are doing here in North Adams is more 
really prophetic than most of the ecumenical move- 
ments and programs with which I am familiar, I want 
to use the Leader columns to tell a story. I can tell it 
with a better grace because I have had little to do 
with it, and with greater joy because it reflects credit 
on our people in that its beginnings lie with Albert 
Hammatt, A. B. Church and George Gerrish, who 
served our church here and who were all human, 
humorous and neighborly ministers. 

To begin with, North Adams is an industrial 
community of something like 23,000 people, lying in 
the valley between the Hoosac and Taconic mountain 
ranges, in the western part of Massachusetts. We print 
cloth, weave woolen, cotton and rayon goods, we make 
shoes and mill machinery, and have quite a number of 
smaller industries. A century ago the town was 
pretty solidly Anglo-Saxon and Protestant, but the 
drilling of the Hoosaec Tunnel brought the first of the 
Irish people, and the factories attracted a good many 
French Canadians and Italians, so that, today, the 
town is sixty percent Roman Catholic and there are 
about one hundred and fifty Jewish families. The 
rest are divided among six Protestant churches. Five 
of these churches lie in the center of the city. The 
Baptist, Congregational and Methodist churches face 
each other across the square, the Universalist church 
lies just behind the Congregational and the Episcopal 
church is half a block away. The Advent Christian 
church is a half mile outside the circle, but very much 
in the picture. We are singularly isolated here. Ex- 
cept for Pittsfield, which is twenty-four miles south of 
us, our nearest big towns are Troy, forty miles west, 
and Fitchburg, eighty miles east. Save for the Epis- 
copal bishop and the Methodist district superintendent, 
our higher church officials come to us only after earnest 
prayer and heavy pressure, and all mass meetings, 
rallies and conventions are planned for some point 
about a hundred miles away, and generally in the 
winter. 

The Protestant churches have been served from 
the beginning by ministers of real piety and blameless 
lives. Many of them have been outstanding for 
learning and eloquence, and some of them have been 
national figures. The church relations were the usual 


mixture of loyalties and antagonisms. They still tell 
of the Baptist deacon who, learning of the coming of 
a Universalist preacher, turned the key in the big pad- 
lock of the Union Church and disappeared with it, 
and of the Universalist deacon who borrowed an axe 
and cleared the way to the pulpit. They tell of the 
two old men, friends for years, who used to walk down 
town on Sunday mornings together, and how, at the 
square, one of them used always to say, ‘‘Well, I 
suppose you feel that you must go to your church but, 
as for me, I will go into the house of the Lord.”’ So- 
cially and economically, the town folk mingled freely. 
The children went to the same schools. They all went 
to the same concerts, lectures and horse races. Re- 
ligiously, they were all insulated against each other. 
The ministers met in public only on such occasions as 
the Memorial Day observance or graduation day 
exercises, and were always frigidly polite to each other. 
The first ministers’ meetings must have been very 
much like some of these inter-religious meetings we 
have been seeing lately where each party seeks fer- 
vently for points of common experience and dodges 
nimbly any question that may have two answers. I 
think, from the fragments of minutes that I have 
seen, that they discussed only such themes as Tem- 
perance, the Menace of Romanism, and Secular Lit- 
erature. 

It was Albert Hammatt, over fifty years ago, who 
leaped nimbly over sectarian fences and shattered 
with laughter many carefully built taboos. The older 
people still speak of him, in spite of the dignity of his 
years and the splendor of his achievements, as a sort 
of bad boy in a well-regulated kindergarten, though no 
man in all the years has been more loved and admired. 
It was Dr. Church and George Gerrish who, with more 
soberness but with the same serene faith and imper- 
turbable good humor, went through their years here 
establishing friendship with the other ministers and 
introducing them to each other. On the foundation 
they laid has been built up a ministerial relationship 
that is certainly unique in my experience. When I 
came here nine years ago I found a group of men who 
were ready, at the drop of a hat, to discuss the knot- 
tiest theological, liturgical or practical problems with 
thoroughness and enthusiasm but without rancor, to 
differ with each other in all points without being per- 
sonal, and to call upon each other for any possible 
service. 
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In the nine years the group has changed by 
death and removals and retirements until I am the 
only man left who was here at the beginning. Men 
have come and gone, yet the same conditions con- 
tinue. I am quite sure there is not a minister here 
now who does not feel of every other minister in the 
city that he is a personal friend to be cultivated, to 
be defended and to be helped in every possible way, 
or who would not freely ask or give any exchange of 
ministerial service whatever. We have here, in effect, 
a kind of corporate pastorate in which each man is 
left undisturbed in his field and untroubled in his de- 
nominational loyalties, but each has the assistance of 
his fellows at all times, and all have the sense of a 
single purpose and a unified program as in the staff 
of a larger parish. 

From this ministerial relationship has grown the 
popular attitude and program which has become a 
very definite thing in the city. All churches are rep- 
resented in the New Year’s service of the Congrega- 
tional church. The city greets the Easter sunrise on 
the Western Summit with the Advent Christian 
minister. We all help to pack the Episcopal church 
when its boy choir elaborates its music program. 
Literally, there seems to be very little done in any 
of the churches which is not predicated on the co- 
operation of all the rest. The young people early 
formed a league which still functions enthusiastically 
in council, in social activity and in constructive effort. 
The women have no federation, but have a close un- 
derstanding to prevent clashings and overlappings in 


That Strange Little 


Eleanor 


N 1925, with friends I spent the fall and early winter 
in Barcelona at the very comfortable Ritz Hotel. 

We were fortunate in having the acquaintance 
of a Spanish gentleman, Don Manuel Luengo. His 
kindness and thoughtfulness for us exceeded even the 
usual Spanish courtesy and followed us particularly in 
all our wanderings out from Barcelona. So it was 
with his blessing and many letters of introduction that 
Margot and I (you must not pronounce the ‘“‘t’’) 
found ourselves starting on our long anticipated trip 
to Andorra. 

Andorra, as everybody knows, is that strange 
little republic, part Spanish and part French, which 
lies tucked away in the Pyrenees, and whose principal 
industry is smuggling, although ostensibly the resi- 
dents devote their time to much more peaceful pur- 
suits. 

It was a beautiful day when we left Barcelona, 
but it had rained the day before, and the roads out of 
Barcelona are all bad, and this one certainly was. We 
wallowed through a sea of mud. We were trying out 
a strange car and a strange chauffeur and were a little 
concerned as to whether we were going to like him. 
He proved to be all that was desirable. His name was 
Salvador Bordo. Where is he now, I wonder! Fleeing 
with the Loyalists from Spain, or welcoming gladly 
Franco’s conquering troops; or is he, which is more 
than likely, one of the many whose graves will never 
be marked? 


their programs, and table linen, silver, glass and pat- 
ronage move freely and indiscriminately among the 
women’s affairs. The church schools have organized, 
staffed and maintained union training schools and 
courses which draw not only from the city but from 
the towns for ten miles around. It is, perhaps, among 
the men that most has been done. A Federation of 
Church Men’s Clubs directs leagues for tennis and soft 
ball in the summer and bowling and shuffleboard in the 
winter. Three great affairs are held annually—a mass 
meeting for men, a banquet, and a field day. Much 
of the civic program of today has been sponsored or 
assisted by the Federation, and hundreds of men know 
each other better and are better churchmen because 
of the Federation’s activity. 

Our twentieth Lenten program includes union 
services on every Wednesday evening through Lent 
and culminates in the most impressive service of the 
year at the union communion on Holy Thursday, 
where six to eight hundred people come, not for music 
or for oratory, but just to partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per together. 

I wonder if it will seem to anyone else as it seems. 
to me that this bald account of some of the happenings. 
in a small city among the hills may hint at the way by 
which Christendom shall some day come to be united. 
Not by theological definition or by ecclesiastical sub- 
mission or by liturgical unity shall we become one, 
but just by learning to be such friends of God, of 
Christ, and of each other that we shall find our dif- 
ferences to be understandable and lovable. 


Republic — Andorra 


Bissell 


At Sitges, a delightful looking spot, we stopped to: 
admire the blue Mediterranean. Margot hoped to be 
allowed to see Charles Deering’s great mansion, but. 
the caretaker could allow no one to enter. This Spanish 
Riviera is very beautiful, and was new to me. 

We left the coast beyond Villanueva and passed. 
by among other places Valls, which we have seen 
mentioned so often lately in war dispatches. Here we 
turned off to visit the ruined monastery of Poblet, 
with more dreadful roads and deep mud. Poblet is a 
magnificent ruin of what must have been a very fine 
and huge monastic establishment. It was wrecked not. 
so many years ago when the military party in Cata- 
lonia rose in their wrath against the wealth of the 
Church and drove out many of the monastic orders 
and demolished, to some extent, their buildings. 

From Poblet we went on to Lérida for the night. 
Lérida is an interesting old place built along the bank 
of a river and climbing away up the hillside. On the 
streets we found old women selling queer things to eat. 
They had a kind of bread baked in a flat sheet, with 
pieces of fish and peppers and tomatoes baked in, 
considered a great delicacy; also shrimps, which 
looked at one so reproachfully from their beady little 
eyes that it was hard to make up one’s mind to pull off 
the pink shell and eat the luscious bit inside. We 
bought bread, which looked wonderful but tasted 
horrible when we tried it for breakfast the next day; 
but the rolls bought at the same time were better and 
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helped out our funny little breakfast, which, though I 
don’t remember exactly, very likely consisted of some 
strange objects like dried ladyfingers and some very 
poor coffee. 

A thick fog greeted us when we awoke and I 
would gladly have stayed in my comfortable bed, but 
not so Margot! ‘Never will we be here again,”’ said 
she. “Get up and we will visit the cathedral,’’ which we 
did and found it a gloomy pile high up above the city, 
in Romanesque transition style, with Gothic and 
Moorish additions!—a fine example of conglomerate 
Spanish architecture. It was begun in 1203. It had 
long since been used as a military barracks, and a 
jolly soldier boy showed us about. It was strange to 
see cots among the old altar pieces, and to find a band 
quartered in the cellar of the ancient church. 

From there we made our way up to Seo de Urgel, 
which means the See of Urgel. Don Manuel had given 
us a letter for the bishop, which we attempted to 
present; but that dignitary was in Barcelona and the 
vicario general, his substitute, refused to be bothered 
with us, though Margot used her best Spanish and 
most persuasive manner. Don Manuel later was 
much enraged at this treatment of his protégées. 

It was our plan to go to Andorra for the night, 
and, after having done our duty by the interesting 
cathedral at Urgel, we presented ourselves to the 
customs officials to get our permits to enter. As it 
was Sunday no one was on duty, and that delayed us. 
Then, when the proper official was found, the number 
of each tire had to be discovered and registered. It 
took ages and in the end two of the numbers could not 
be found. They were all so serious about it that it was 
funny, and our poor chauffeur crawled under the car 
in the mud and lit innumerable matches, for by this 
time it was dark and the hour of daylight which we 
had meant to use on our way to Andorra was gone. 
Eventually we got a book of permits an inch thick 
and went to the hotel for the night, which was for- 
tunate, for we were much more comfortable there 
than we could have been in Andorra. 

The next morning bright and early we were on 
our way to Andorra, having left our luggage at the 
hotel at Margot’s bright suggestion, and thus saving 
ourselves doubtless an endless amount of inspection 
at the border. The drive to Andorra is through a 
narrow, barren valley, and the mountains are high, 
but there were oaks and plane trees and a few vine- 
yards, and after a while a village or two, each with an 
odd little church with a round tower. The customs 
officials at the entrance to the republic looked us over, 
and we showed our passports and our permits, and 
went on to Andorra village, the capital of the republic. 
No more fuss could have been made if we were enter- 
ing New York harbor with a trunk full of Paris 
clothes. 

Andorra is a funny, forlorn little mountain village, 
picturesque, but not nearly so much so as many 
another that we had seen. We, of course, wanted to 
visit the Casa la Vall, which I suppose is Catalan for 
the Hotel de Ville. This is where the representatives 
meet who govern Andorra. There are six villages, I 
believe. At any rate, six villages compose the re- 
public, and they send their representatives to Andorra 
to settle matters of government. They ordinarily 


meet four times a year, but there had been a special 
session the day before, and we wished we might have 
been there. However, we might not have been able 
to enter the little building, which is of all odd buildings 
the oddest—old as time, plain, with a little turret at 
one corner, and the arms of Andorra set into the wall, 
and over the door a Latin inscription. The old woman 
who let us in took us through a dirty hall with a nice 
old floor of pebbles set in a design, an attractive 
feature which one meets often in Catalonia and the 
Balearic Islands, and up a dirty stairway to a wholly 
ugly and unadorned room where the Council as- 
sembles. She showed us the coats and hats which the 
councillors wear—absurd things, the hats, two very 
grand ones for the two presidents (one Spanish and 
one French), cocked and trimmed with gold braid, 
and the others of black felt rolled up strangely on each 
side. There was a little chapel, and a little kitchen 
with an old stove set around with tiles. The only 
spot of color was a fine big flag with the arms of the 
country, which the old woman showed with pride. 
In the front room the schoolmaster teaches the little 
boys. They sit on hard, backless benches, and a stove- 
pipe reaches half across the room and loses itself in 
the fireplace. 

By this time our feet were frozen, and the nice 
girl at the little posada let us bring in our coffee and 
gave us a brazier filled with live coals to warm our 
toes. 

There was little to hold us in Andorra, and so 
we drove back to Seo de Urgel, picking up our lug- 
gage, and proceeded to Puicserda. How the radio 
boys do struggle with this name! Over bad roads 
but through beautiful mountains we drove and ar- 
rived safely at Puicserda at four in the afternoon. 
We had been told of a place called Llivia, a little 
town near Puicserda, which is in France but is Span- 
ish. It is reached over a neutral road with France 
on both sides, but when one arrives one is in Spain. 
We didn’t want to miss seeing it, so off we started 
again. We had to show our passports and go through 
all the usual fuss, Spanish guards and then French 
guards to be passed. We accidentally ran by the 
Spanish customs officer on our way in and consequently 
got an awful call-down on our way out. It seems 
we should have had a pass. Well, it was fun and in- 
teresting, and Llivia looked older than time; but it 
was late and cold, and we had to hurry. The streets 
were full of cows, and it surely was hard driving; but 
our chauffeur remained good-natured and cheerful. 

The next day, our last, we started on our return 
drive to Barcelona. We did not realize that we were 
to go over a very high pass, but we found ourselves 
going up and up and up. After a while we passed some 
of the ubiquitous civil guards, who told us that there 
was much snow on the pass, but the stages had been 
through the day before and they thought we could 
make it allright. We did make it all right by following 
exactly in the ruts the stages had made, but it was 
quite exciting and a little terrifying, and a perfectly 
beautiful drive! We were completely surrounded 
by snow-covered mountains! I have never seen any- 
thing like it even in California, and the sky was so 
blue and the air so clear! 

We paused at Ripoll to see the interesting monas- 
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tery church and cloister, and went on to Vich, where 
there is an especially good little museum; but the car- 
penter who had one key was sick, and the priest who 
had the other was holding a service and refused to 
make any arrangement to open the building for us, 
though we showed him Don Luengo’s telegram. 

So we wended our way safely back to Barcelona. 
We had covered territory which comparatively few 


travelers had ever seen, and become familiar with 
names which most of us have never heard until recent 
weeks, when they have become known to us through 
the cruel experiences of this wicked civil war. To 
those of us who are familiar with Spain, especially with 
many of its little known towns and villages, the trage- 
dies of recent ‘weeks have been even more poignant 
than they must have been to all other thinking people. 


Good Neighbors 


Herbert E. Benton 


T is a far cry from Lima to these United States, and 
lf yet in terms of transportation the distance is not 
so great as that from Philadelphia to San Fran- 
cisco in ’49; and humanly speaking the concerns of all 
these western republics are more interrelated than 
those of California and New England a century ago. 
The proceedings of the Lima Conference* held in 
December last are pertinent in the life of every reader 
of The Christian Leader. And Walter Van Kirk stands 
high among those who by temperament, training and 
ability are qualified to appraise the results of that 
Conference. 

Indeed, in place of this review I would recommend 
that you read the pamphlet itself. It is brief—only 
thirty-six pages—comprehensive, and the story is 
lucidly presented. 

Many have declared that the conference was a 
failure because it did not accomplish more. Dr. 
Van Kirk admits that from one point of view such 
judgment may be passed. If we compare the results 
of the conference with the exalted proposals of the 
agenda it is evident that hopes proved to be vain 
dreams. Yet he is confident that progress was made 
in building a peaceful, harmonious family of nations 
here in the western hemisphere. 

In our impatience for lasting amity between the 
nations of the world we must recall that back of the 
present day lie centuries of ignorance, misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion, jealousy, and fears that were sometimes 
well founded. The progress toward genuine neighbor- 
liness achieved during the past decade is little short of 
phenomenal, for there is a well recognized ‘“‘lag’’ in 
the attainment of permanent concord between large 
bodies of men. A long time is required for the leaven 
to work. 

Dr. Van Kirk is convincing, to me at least, when 
he affirms that the failure of the conference to incor- 
porate vital proposals in their adopted findings is not to 
be interpreted as actual failure, inasmuch as in every 
case there was no summary dismissal but provision 
for further consideration with the thought of future 
approval. 

For example, it was hoped by many that from 
this conference would emerge a definitely articulated 
Association of Nations with central offices, permanent 
secretariat, etc. The action taken was to refer this 
matter to the International Conference of American 
Jurists for further study and recommendation. 


*The Lima Conference. By Dr. Walter Van Kirk. Na- 
tional Peace Conference, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
10 cents per copy. $6.50 for 100. $80 for 500. $50 for 1,000. 


So also an American Court of International 
Justice was too ambitious a project, but here again 
there was no positive rejection; the proposal is made 
the subject of further study. 

Lima would not attempt to define an aggressor 
nation, nor would it establish ‘“‘sanctions” to be in- 
voked against such a nation; but it did reaffirm the re- 
fusal to recognize the acquisition of territory by force. 

The most popular subject, in the conference ses- 
sions and out, was that of American solidarity. The 
findings adopted stressed this ideal more strongly 
than before. In promoting this solidarity Dr. Van 
Kirk believes that the conference did not go far enough 
in setting up the machinery for consultation. That is 
left in the hands of regional committees. Far more 
effective would be a permanent international con- 
sultative commission. The conference was unwilling 
to take that advanced step and, as Secretary Hull 
declared, it is better to take what we can get by unani- 
mous action than to divide the nations into majority 
and minority groups. 

In the Declaration of General Principles we note 
that no nation shall intervene in the internal affairs of 
another state. We need turn back only a few pages of 
history to recall what was happening in Nicaragua. 
Surely the world does move. 

Among the ‘‘findings”’ of the conference are to be 
noted: Affirmation of the right of workers to form 
free associations. The welfare of indigenous popula- 
tions is to be given careful consideration. Rural life 
is to be elevated. Women should be assured equality 
of political rights and also special protection wherever 
needed. 

Pecuniary claims of the nationals of one state 
arising out of the expropriation of their property by 
the government of another state proved a storm cloud 
that threatened disaster for a time. Action already 
taken in Mexico and Bolivia was the occasion of this 
serious situation, made more portentous because other 
South American states are closely watching develop- 
ments before shaping their own procedure. Happily 
the danger was averted by postponement of the issue. 
This did not mean mere tabling, for the dispute was 
referred to a committee of experts for study. At least 
one year before the date for the next conference this 
committee is to present its report to the American 
governments; and further, six months before the na- 
tions convene again this report with the replies of the 
nations will be put in the hands of the Conference of 
Jurists, who will make further study and submit their 
recommendations to the conference, which will be 
held in Bogota in 1948. 
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In Dr. Van Kirk’s opinion one of the most promis- 
ing instruments for Inter-American solidarity is that 
of cultural exchange. Already in operation, this 
agency was further expanded at Lima. When the 
plan comes to complete fruition 840 students and 
teachers will be an invaluable medium for disseminat- 
ing knowledge, understanding and good will among 
the twenty-one nations concerned. As Dr. Van Kirk 
justly declares, here in the United States we are 
“pathetically ignorant when it comes to the ways and 
customs and patterns of thought of the Latin American 
people.” He urges that Spanish be made a required 
subject in all our high schools and colleges. 

The vast rearmament program of the United 
States raised the question as to whether this nation is 
to seek a military alliance in this hemisphere. A gen- 
eration ago such a situation would have aroused enough 
suspicion and fear of the ‘‘Colossus of the North’’ to 
wreck any conference. But here at Lima it needed 
only a radio address by A. A. Berle, Jr., to dispel any 
apprehension. He said: “The countries of the Western 
Hemisphere have not lived under a system of military 
alliance, nor, as far as I know, does any one of them 
care to start such a system now.” 

The ease with which this difficulty was removed 
is all the more remarkable in view of the alleged pres- 
ence of emissaries of the totalitarian states who, if 
persistent reports are to be given any credence, were 
assiduously endeavoring to discredit the United States 
by declaring that this nation was playing a crafty 
game; that our real purpose is to bring the South 
American nations into the orbit of our influence, to 
make them actually our satellites. 

Dr. Van Kirk seems quite sure that the reports 
were exaggerated but so far as they were sound any 
hope behind them was doomed to disappointment. 
Every reference to the solidarity of the western na- 
tions and the determination to prevent any infiltration 
of the totalitarian ideology and methods into this 
hemisphere was enthusiastically applauded. It seems 
wise to quote here a declaration of the conference: 
“Aliens residing in an American state are subject to 
domestic jurisdiction, and any action, therefore, on the 
part of the governments of the countries where such 
aliens are nationals, tending to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of the country in order to regulate the 
status or activities of those aliens, is incompatible 
‘with the sovereignty of such state; and the govern- 
ments of the American nations are urged to consider 
“the desirability of adopting measures prohibiting the 
collective exercise within their territory, by resident 
aliens, of political rights invested in such aliens by the 
laws of their respective countries.” Dr. Van Kirk 
reverts to the language of baseball, and affirms that 
although the dictatorships may have had men on bases 
_a few times the game was a complete shut-out for them. 

It is conceivable that a generation ago such tactics 
might have been successful. That they resulted in 
such complete failure at this conference is a tribute 
to the new attitude of the United States and is proof 
positive that in inter-American affairs a new day has 
dawned. 

And at a time when on other continents solemnly 
signed treaties become “mere scraps of paper,’’ inter- 
national agreements are written in water and the 


fabric of international concord seems but “‘a house of 
cards,” it is heartening indeed to read the story of this 
conference as Dr. Van Kirk vividly pictures it to us; 
for here we seem to feel beating the heart of the 
American peoples; through that assemblage flows the 
spirit of amity and friendship; we have the assurance 
of honorable and just dealings among the twenty-one 
republics of the western world. 

This inadequate review should not conclude 
without quoting Dr. Van Kirk’s own tribute to the 
delegation from the United States: ‘The delegation, 
headed by Secretary of State Hull, acted with the 
modesty becoming a Good Neighbor. It refused to 
resort to sharp diplomatic practices; it scorned the 
weapons of power politics. Before the conference ad- 
journed there was not a single nation represented at 
Lima but that felt the strength of the United States 
delegation, a strength born not of boastfulness—but 
of Good Neighborliness.”” 


* * * 


A NEW TASK FOR UNIVERSALISTS 
Helena C. Lee 


(THE plan outlined here had been thought out over a period 
of years by John Clarence Lee, and is put into words by his 

wife—to somewhat ease his days. Whatever is vague should be 

blamed on the secretary, but all that is worth trying is his. 

The plan rests upon the fact that, in a rapidly changing 
world, our church, together with the other denominations, has 
done little to reach the poor, more numerous now than ever be- 
fore, often holding the key to social balance and in deep need of 
courageous and understanding spiritual help. 

Dr. Lubin, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, in his 1938 
report shows that 45 percent of America’s families (up to seven 
members) earn $200 or less a year. At the same time in De- 
cember, 1938, the American Youth Commission reported that 
6,000,000 boys and girls over sixteen years old were out of work. 
Another group—constantly growing—is that portion of our 
well-to-do population who have become poor and have lost 
connection with the church at the very moment when the church 
should have held out a helping hand. 

We submit that the Universalist Church, with its willingness 
to face reality, is singularly fitted to be of service to each of these 
groups—to bolster up their courage and give them faith in God, 
in themselves. To accomplish such a purpose, naturally, the 
minister of the denomination would be trained to understand and 
deal with the poor, a skill readily fostered by the broadly cul- 
tured deans of our two divinity schools. 

In a survey of the theological schools as far west as the 
Mississippi, no school has been found which does more than 
work with an established agency for a given number of hours a 
week—usually a short time. That is admirable as a beginning, but 
what seems necessary to a thorough comprehension of the life of 
the poor is living with them, in their own environment—quite a 
different proposition from meeting them for a few hours in the 
sheltered atmosphere of a specially prepared building or room. 

So the plan is suggested that every divinity student live, eat 
and sleep in the poorest part of the city or town, living there for 
one month each year, going to the college from his slum lodgings. 
It is not expected that students will undertake this course with 
enthusiasm, but kept to it by the curriculum, the slowly ac- 
cumulated human sympathy—the real finding of God—‘‘who is 
so often unknown to those who know and known to those who 
do not know’’—will transform his ministry. We are led to be- 
lieve, following various experiments, that such a contact with 
reality might make for greater efficiency in the student’s life as 
well as being of inestimable value to society and the upkeep of 
religion. 

All denominations have naturally turned towards the rich 
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and well-to-do, believing that they could thus perpetuate them- 
selves. They have tried for buildings and members and organiza- 
tion—recently adding worship—all of which are excellent and 
necessary. Not long ago in a distant state, a young, kind and 
cultivated minister called on a poor woman who was interested 
in liberal thought. Reporting the visit, she said: “He’s a nice 
man and his clothes were nice, too, but he didn’t say much. 
He doesn’t know what it is to be poor. He looked all around and 
saw everything we haven’t got.’’ Could this have been prevented 
by a greater familiarity with needy homes? 

It is written that Jesus lived among the poor and lowly, thus 
giving us a background for such an experiment. 

May not the Universalist Church, which opened the road 
to religious freedom, lead the way in the needed understanding 
of human beings who have no friends? 

x * * 
THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Cc. H. Emmons 


HE continuing generous support given the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, by friends who have again renewed their 
memberships in the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, evokes our 
sincere appreciation. This support, and that of the new mem- 
berships established by other devoted Universalists this year, is 
invaluable to the necessary general work of the denomination. 
Because of our knowledge of current conditions we under- 
stand and sympathize with the friends who write us of their in- 
ability to renew their membership in the Fellowship, or to sup- 
port in this way the General Convention activities. 

With many to whom go our letters soliciting their member- 
ship, we are left in doubt as to whether economic or spiritual 
handicaps occasion the withholding of their support from this 
work. The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship came into being to 
provide that individual Universalists, by a membership fee of 
$10, might unite in supporting the more universal expression of 
their convictions and ideals of faith afforded them through the 
Universalist General Convention. 

This year, being a Convention year, when we are looking 
forward to our meeting in Washington next October, makes great 
demands upon the administrative service of the Convention, and 
consequently requires increased funds for the support of that 
essential service. So we are calling upon those of our Church who 
can do so to join the Loyalty Fellowship this year, and so share 
in the general work of the Convention. Checks should be drawn 
in favor of the Universalist General Convention. Paid-up mem- 
berships are noted in the published list, which The Christian Leader 
co-operates with us in presenting. 


Mark A. Adams, Lowell, Mass. 

Louis Annin Ames, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Louis Annin Ames, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth Bacon, Oak Park, Ill. 

Mrs. Mabel S. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vt. 

C. Neal Barney, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. D. Bigelow, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Martha E. Bosworth, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Miss Oral Buck, Bloomington, IIl. 

Arthur L. Butler, West Somerville, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Stockton, Ill. 

Harold Conklin, Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. C. B. Cooper, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Charlotte W. Dana, Perry, Iowa. 

Frank A. Dewick, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Maria L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, IIl. 

Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 

Dr. William O. Faxon, Stoughton, Mass. 

H. M. Fowler, Twinsburg, Ohio. 

George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Carol Froehlich, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
Miss Marion L. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 


Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 

Miss Carrie M. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Lena L. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. H. S. Hanford, Rochester, N. Y. 
Stanley W. Hayes, Richmond, Ind. 

Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ernest C. Jones, West Somerville, Mass. 
Junior Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Arthur S. Longley; Worcester, Mass. 

Arthur E. Mason, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Harrie E. Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Tufts College, Mass. 
Mrs. George E. Milne, Barre, Vt. 

Miss Deborah Morton, Portland, Me. 

Dr. Minette D. Newman, Hackettstown, N. J. 
C. W. Parmenter, Belmont, Vt. 

Charles 8S. Payson, North Weymouth, Mass. 
Dr. A. Everett Peterson, New York, N. Y. 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 

Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
The Ross Family, Lake Wales, Fla. 

Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Mary C. Snyder, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. A. I. Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 

Frank C. Spinney, Lynn, Mass. 

Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 

Miss Ella B. Van Beuren, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Edward H. Waldo, Urbana, III. ; 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Manville, R. I. 
Mrs. George J. Wills, White Plains, N. Y. 
Miss Alice S. Young, Somerville, N. J. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE ALTAR 
Charles J. Lotz 


EAVE thy gift before the altar,” said the unknown teacher 
from Nazareth, “‘first be reconciled to thy brother.” Did. 
he really mean that? Was it more important to be reconciled 
to one’s fellowman than to God? Did he not know that bringing 
a gift to the altar was an act of reconciliation? Was it not 
more important—and more urgent—to be reconciled to God? 
O world of today! Thou art on the way to the altar! 
How meticulous thou art with thy gifts for the altar! Thou 
pourest out thy millions upon my altar in the church! But 
thou dost not heed the word of the Nazarene rabbi: he bids thee 
leave thy gift before the altar and go first to thy brother to be 
reconciled to him. Thy gifts that thou bringest for a reconcilia- 
tion with me are an abomination to me. Thou art full of strife; 
thou holdest suspicion, and jealousy, and hatred toward thy 
brother. Why bring thy gift of reconciliation to me? How 
canst thou be reconciled to me when thou art at war with thy 
brother; or how canst thou be at odds with God when thou art 
at peace with thy brother? Leave thy gift! Leave thy gift! 
And thou, Church of God, who dost administer the altar 
and the gifts laid upon the altar! Forget not the word of the 
carpenter-teacher! Bid the bringer of the gift to lay it down 
ere he reach the altar! He is too much concerned about the gift, 
and so art thou! I am concerned about reconciliation between 
him and his brother. Strife, war, hatred, murder, stalk the earth 
in the midst of a generation that bringeth its gift to the altar but 
forgetteth to be reconciled to its brethren. Church of God,. 
bid the bringer of the gift to be reconciled to his brother. 


* * * 


THE JEW 


Lois Butler Estey 
A Jew 
Once walked the earth, 
And Loved and Served until 
Stok’d-Hate, denying Him, betrayed 
The Christ! 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HEARTILY DISAGREES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, ‘““A Hundred Ministers,’ is an excellent 
presentation of a thesis with which I heartily disagree. And the 
reason I disagree is the fallacy contained in a single phrase. You 
write, “If we stand up for the helpless and persecuted, and do it 
in the right spirit, war will not damage us personally .. . as 
much as it usually damages men.’”’ Your statement is perfectly 
true, but the condition suggested is impossible, for war is never 
waged ‘“‘in the right spirit.” 

Before a nation can be led into war there has to be a build-up 
of hatred. The atrocity stories which preceded the Spanish War 
-and our entry into the World War are cases in point. Stories of 
the persecution of Sudeten Germans by the Czechs are fresh in 
our minds. Even the minor sacrifices of increased taxes and 
lowered standards of living, which the Czechoslovak adventure 
is costing Germany, are possible only when something very 
different from “the right spirit’’ is aroused. 

Here and there is an individual who can wage war without 
hatred; I am not at all sure he can actually kill at close range 
in that unemotional fashion. But great masses of people, armies 
‘and nations, cannot. 

Sometimes hatred is aroused by official propaganda; some- 
times it is spontaneous, as it was on both sides in the case of our 
own Civil War. But before men will go out to kill and be killed 
fear or hatred or a spirit of vengeance must be aroused. And 
when that is done, it is not easily or quickly undone. Worse 
than all the blood and suffering of actual warfare is the destruc- 
tion of ideals of truth, of justice, of brotherliness. Those were 
so largely destroyed in 1914-19 that we are still suffering from 
the loss. 

Let us not pride ourselves that we in the United States are 
free from this very human failing. After the Civil War, which 
is the most recent one to continue long enough to show what war 
-will do to us, the people of the North committed the awful crime 
of “reconstruction” upon an already impoverished and suffering 
South. We can neither make peace nor make war “‘in the right 
spirit.” 

Hatred and revenge act like a boomerang to strike us down. 
No “carnal weapons” are “mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds.”’ If we try peace and good will, perhaps 
we shall discover that Jesus was right when he said, ‘“‘Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you.’”’ That may prove to be the utmost of com- 
amon sense. 

Stanley Manning. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


THE REV. OWEN R. WASHBURN TESTIFIES 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, in your issue of March 11, 
discusses the most important question before the Universalist 
and other denominations today: Shall the Church recognize the 
validity of the evidences, offered by men of character and ex- 
perience in physical research, that the dead communicate? The 
New Testament records abound in such evidence, offered by Jesus 
and his friends. Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, moderator of the Congregational Church, 
with whom I had an intimate friendship, once said to me: ‘‘Wash- 
burn, in my own home, on three separate evenings, with no one 
present but my own family, which included a housekepeer with 
us many years, I was given the names, dates of birth and death, 
including month and day of the month, place of residence and 
place of burial, of three women of Massachusetts of whom I had 
never heard. Letters to the postmasters of the first two towns 
named revealed that the statements were correct in each detail. 
The third communication was from a woman from a town I was 
never in, save to pass through; it stated that the woman wished 


her gravestone straightened up. I told her if she gave me the 
data corresponding to what the other communications contained 
I would do it for her. She gave the data, which I wrote in my 
note-book. The next day I went to the cemetery named, saw one 
stone leaning, found on it exactly the same data as was in my 
note-hook. Now, as a reasoning human being what ought I to 
believe?” 

I had interesting experiences in seances in the summer 
home of Mr. Davis. I have been able to talk with spirits, and 
obtain facts unknown to me, in some cases known only to the 
dead, for over forty years. “If the dead rise not, then is Christ 
not risen.’ Hither Moses and Elias materialized and com- 
municated at the Mount of Transfiguration, or they did not. If 
the Church prove that spirits live, love and communicate and 
will give reverent men an opportunity to act as mediums, the 
drift from churches will cease. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Guilford, Vt. 


* * 


DR. SHELDON SHEPARD’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You published in your March 18 issue an article which is 
indeed a classic, permeated with all that is beautiful and of good 
report and founded on solid indisputable truth. It was entitled 
“Universalism and Beauty.” I have read it a number of times 
and every time I read it new beauty reveals itself. It is worthy 
of unstinted praise. 

Why not publish it in a leaflet for general distribution? 
That it would do good missionary work is a foregone conclusion. 
I wish you would give me some information about the author— 
Dr. Sheldon Shepard. It would give an added interest to the 
article. 

Having become only recently a reader of The Christian Leader 
I am somewhat disappointed at the absence frequently or gen- 
erally of information regarding your contributors. Such infor- 
mation certainly enhances the value of their contributions. As 
you know it is quite generally given in leading religious and other 
publications. Won’t you consider including it? 

Wm. H. Harris. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


The Rev. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the Universalist 
church in Los Angeles, Calif. His address is 1863 South Alvarado 
St. We have a brief ‘“‘Who’s Who” in each issue, including the 
issue of March 18. We concur in our contributor’s judgment of 
Mr. Shepard’s article. 

The Editor. 


* * 


COMMENDS STUART O’KILLIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my opinion, the Universalist layman, Stuart O’Killia, 
has hit the nail on the head in his article. entitled, ‘‘“So What? 
Documented,” in the Leader dated February 25. 

Once there was a twelve-hour day; later, a ten-hour day; 
still later, an eight-hour day; and doubtless there will soon be a 
six-hour day, and perhaps a five-day week. But we, especially 
Universalists, must see to it that, as Mr. O’Killia says, “three 
lines of endeavor, more or less interdependent, must be inau- 
gurated.”’ First, we must establish right relations directly be- 
tween Labor and Capital—especially between each employer 
and his (or her) employees: a matter of mutual agreement. 

Second, we must see that the terribly reckless and wide- 
spread squandering of money of the 1920 decade must not be 
repeated. 

Third, we must establish forums for adult education so that 
each member of our denomination may be imbued with a mis- 
sionary spirit of brotherhood. 

7:80 SP OP 
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A Simple but Amazing Story 


George W. Truett, a Biography. By 


P. W. James. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


It is not at all unusual for a man to be 
pastor of a church for forty-two years, but 
a minister who maintains a steadily grow- 
ing institution throughout such a term 
of service is a person whose career merits 
study. Such a man is George W. Truett. 
This book, written by his son-in-law, gives 
us the simple and yet amazing story of 
the man, and closes with a brief evaluation 
of his present greatness. 

George Truett was born in Clay County, 
N. C., in 1867. His early years were 
spent on a mountain farm, in the midst of a 
community of devout folks: revivals and 
open air baptisms were familiar sights. 
At eighteen, teacher of a one-room country 
school, he was converted. At twenty, he 
founded a private academy—Hiawasse— 
in Towns County, Ga. At twenty-one, he 
startled delegates of a Baptist state con- 
vention when he was called upon to make 
an impromptu speech urging funds for the 
establishment of additional schools in his 
mountain region. ‘The response was in- 
stantaneous. “The convention was elec- 
trified. Men wept under the mastery of 
that mountain lad’s epic story. Pocket- 
books were opened, financial support was 
given and more was pledged.’ ”’ 

A few months later he went to Texas, 
where his family had settled some time 
before. His ambition was to be a lawyer, 
but in 1890 a churchful of his neighbors 
surprised him by insisting upon his or- 
dination. Before the end of another 
year he was financial agent for Baylor Uni- 
versity, faced with the tremendous task of 
clearing off a debt of $92,000. In twenty- 
three months that job was done. ‘‘As 
Dr. Carroll took the check from George 
Truett’s trembling hand, he turned his 
face upward and said in a voice that sent 
chills up and down young Truett’s spine, 
‘It is finished!’ Then it was that George 
Truett sat down on the curb in front of 
the church and cried like a child.” 

Of course he went through Baylor, and 
before his term there had ended, he had 
married and was pastor of the Waco 
church. In 1897 he began his ministry of 
the Dallas church, and has been there 
ever since. Strictly speaking, however, 
Dallas has been his home base: the whole 
Baptist world has been his parish. By 
1918 he had become a world-renowned 
preacher. During the World War he spent 
six months on a preaching tour among the 
American forces. 

He was president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention through 1927, 1928, and 1929. 
In 1934, in Berlin, the Baptist World Al- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Pubiishing House. 


liance chose him to be its president. Such 


are the high lights of his career. 
Now, something about the Dallas 
church. The auditorium seats 4,000, and 


is filled every Sunday; the Sunday school | 
has an average attendance of 2,700, and — 


the church has an Educational Building 
with a capacity of 7,000. To us, such 
figures imply stellar magnitudes! 

His theology is not ours, but to his demo- 
cratic principles we can shout Amen! Here 
is what he said at a Southern Baptist 
convention in Washington in 1920: “A 
Baptist would rise at midnight to plead for 
absolute religious liberty for his Catholic 
neighbor, and for his Jewish neighbor, 
and for everybody else. . . . Every state 
church on the earth is a spiritual tyranny. 
The utterance of Jesus, ‘Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s,’ is 
one of the most revolutionary and history- 
making utterances that ever fell from those 
lips divine. That utterance, once for all, 
marked the divorcement of church and 
state. It marked a new era of the creeds 
and deeds of men. It was the sunrise gun 
of a new day, the echoes of which are to 
go on and on until in every land, whether 
great or small, the doctrine shall have ab- 
solute supremacy everywhere of a free 
church in a free state.” 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
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A Helpful Contribution 


The Bible 400 Years After. Some Con- 
structive Reconsiderations. By G. 
Campbell Morgan, D.D. (F.H. Revell 


Company. $1.50.) 

The year 1938 marked the four hundredth 
anniversary of the translation of the Bible 
into the English language for the use of 
the parish churches. Naturally the occa- 
sion has called forth many articles, lec- 
tures and books dealing with the signif- 
icance of that great achievement of English 
scholarship and statesmanship. Among 
these the small volume above listed is a 
helpful contribution. It consists of four- 
teen short chapters which were evidently 
lectures or rapid-fire talks, taken down 
stenographically and edited for publica- 
tion. It is therefore direct, plain, simple 
and untechnical, yet full of information and 
inspiration. It is pronouncedly evangelical 
in the best sense; and while at first glance 
it will not appeal to most liberals, it would 
do them good to read it. 

Dr. Morgan is an eminent and very 
popular preacher, and has written over 
thirty books on the Bible. A lifelong, de- 
vout and most earnest student and teacher 
of the Scriptures, he has a vast amount of 
learning regarding them and a consum- 
ing desire to bring out and make available 
to the common people the wonderful 
spiritual values which these sacred writings 


contain. He knows the results of modern: 
critical scholarship, but he subordinates. 
all these to the main purpose of centering” 
attention upon Jesus Christ, who to him 
is “‘God incarnate in man” and therefore 
the Center and Soul of the Bible and the 
true religion. Thus, although he shows that 
the Book is really a library of many 
‘‘books,”’ large and small, written over a 
stretch of fifteen centuries, yet they all 
point to the coming and the redeeming 
work of the Savior whom the Christians 
acknowledge; and Christians who not only 
acknowledge him but deeply imbibe his’ 
vital spirit are the only effective instru- 
ments of truly Christianizing the world. 

The book contains words, phrases and 
ideas which the present reviewer can. 
hardly accept; yet he fully appreciates its: 
intelligence, freshness, warmth, sincerity 
and spiritual vitality. Hence he gladly 
commends it to ministers, Sunday school 
teachers and lay readers as an illuminating,. 
quickening and consecrating work. It will 
send people to the Bible rather than away 
from it, and will show them how to use it 
so as to get the heart and soul out of its. 
great message. 

WeGos. 
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To Start One Thinking 


Anti-Semitism, A Threat to Democ-— 


racy. By Boorston, Mayberry and 
Rackliffe. (Rev. Theodore DeLuca, 
Wakefield, Mass. 5 cents each.) 

This little thirty-two page booklet 


grew out of discussions in which the authors. 
and friends participated. It was written 
primarily for New Englanders, but con- 
tains valuable information concerning the 
ever present danger of anti-Semitism. 

The authors “firmly believe that the 
conscience of America, once it is aroused, 
will refuse to allow the germs of anti- 
Semitism to develop into the Black Plague 
of Fascism.’ With chapters captioned 
“Will It Ever Happen Here,” ‘The 
Threat to Liberty,’ “‘The Story of Anti- 
Semitism,”’ “Father Coughlin against the 
Facts,” etc., an attempt is made to arouse 
public attention to the forces that are at 
work to produce a wave of anti-Semitism in 
America. 

Although the material is not new, it is 
presented in such a way as to focus at- 
tention on those movements which arouse 
racial and religious friction. The discussion 
is neither detailed nor profound, but it 
does serve the purpose of starting one 
thinking on a very important subject. . 
The authors conclude that ‘‘we must fight 
anti-Semitism directly—by education, by 
protesting every evidence of anti-Semi- 
tism, by the boycott, by giving aid to refu- 
gees.” 

The small cost of the booklet may prove 
a good investment for anyone who would 
use it as a starting point for more thorough 
investigation. 

Arnold L. Simonson. 
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THE MESSAGE OF EASTER 


The reality of spiritual values, the su- 
premacy of the spiritual, is the great mes- 
sage of Easter. 

Easter lifted the ideals of the disciples 
from the material to the spiritual level. 
Instead of crowns, thrones, position and 
power in a kingdom that rivaled the splen- 
dor of Rome, they sought the kingdom of 
God and of righteousness. Easter insists 
today that righteousness is grander than 
riches; character is greater than cash, 
godliness, than greed, and God, than gold. 
Easter thus becomes the great tonic for 
the morale of the world. 

To those first disciples Easter came as 
the great Encourager: “Truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again;” ‘The eternal years 
of God are hers.’’ Disappointment, de- 
feat, disheartenment, despair—the cruel 
phantoms that peopled their night, were 
put to flight by the sunrise of Easter 
morning. Easter comes to a discouraged 
and disheartened world today with its 
trumpet call and reveille—‘‘Arise, leave 
behind the grave clothes of a dead past. 
Wake up from the lethargy of your heart 
and soul. Behold a new day—a new start, 
a new life.” 

Phillips Brooks, himself a glowing ex- 
ample of the radiant life, cried out: “Is 
there a good and holy cause you love that 
seems disgraced and crushed and buried 
under the mass of social indifference or 
political wickedness or popular material- 
ism? Take courage and believe in it. 
Its Easter day will come. It is spiritual 
in its purity, and the tomb, strong as it is, 
will not hold it. It will rise up and fold 
its grave clothes and leave them to mark 
where it lay and go out to walk the earth 
with gracious feet.’’—Selected. 

* * 


JUNIOR BIBLE WORKBOOKS 


The Junior Bible Workbook for the cur- 
rent spring quarter, ““How the Church 
Grew,” is a continuation of the one which 
preceded it—‘‘How the Church Began.” 
The first covered approximately one hun- 
dred years of church history; the second 
brings the story up to date, covering the 
story of the Monastic Orders, the Crusades, 
the Reformation and Protestant churches 
today. Chapter 12, ‘Free Churches in a 
Free Country,” is a good springboard 
from which to work out a course on the 
part played by the Universalist Church 
and the opportunities before it today. 
Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. Winchester are 
the authors of “‘How the Church Grew.”’ 

The workbook for the summer quarter 
is being prepared by Miss Charlotte C. 
Jones and the title is ‘‘The Bible in Pic- 
tures and Poetry.” The twelfth book to 
be published in this series, the summer 
quarter will complete the three-year cycle. 
Nor is the work ended now. On the basis 


of suggestions and recommendations sent 
in by the hundreds of teachers who have 
been using this material during the past 
three years, each workbook is to be com- 
pletely revised. 


* * 


A WORD TO MOVIE-GOERS 


Hollywood has gone patriotic in a su- 
per-colossal way. Not since World War 
days has the motion picture industry cast 
its influence with such unity and vitality 
behind a cause as it is doing today in push- 
ing “‘Americanism.’”’ Already over a dozen 
features and twenty short subjects on the 
general theme of patriotism have come 
from the studios and twenty-nine more 
full-length screen plays and sixty-three 
shorts are on the way. 

The Warners are the originators of the 
idea with their historical short subjects, 
and now every other film factory in the 
business has joined the procession. Of 
course, many of the so-called ‘“‘American- 
ism”’ pictures will amount to nothing more 
than regular movies depicting every-day 
phases of American life; but others may be 
more militant in their crusade to sell the 
American people a misleading brand of 
super-patriotism. In brief, the motion 
picture industry has taken unto itself the 
role of Americanism Teacher No. 1. 

The campaign obviously is filled with 
possibilities. If it is going to contribute 
forcefully to the strengthening of democ- 
racy, it must be directed thoughtfully and 
carefully along every inch of the way... . 
An easy way of promoting ‘‘Americanism”’ 
on celluloid has frequently been by use of 
the trite flag-waving device of glamorizing 
the army or navy or other military branches 
of the government to create a theatrical 
and emotional brand of patriotism which 
after all is only one phase of “‘American- 
ism.” 

The major responsibility for seeing that 
the screen plays coming under the Ameri- 


canism banner justify that classification in 
the true sense of the word rests, as always 
in a democracy, with the public. The 
movie-goer is on the spot. Whether he 
needs it or not—that is beside the point— 
he is about to undergo an intense treat- 
ment in citizenship via the motion picture 
theaters. And it is up to him to see to it 
that the treatment remains at all times 
under control of the patient. (From 
March Bulletin on Current Films, National 
Council for Prevention of War.) 


* * 


NEWS FROM UNIVERSALIST 
SCHOOLS 


A teacher in our Washington, D. C., 
church school reports her use of the Lenten 
booklet for children. ‘I took ‘Thoughts of 
God for Boys and Girls’ to the Sunday 
School Association meeting last week and 
we decided to give one to each family 
with small children. My children are very 
much interested. We read the selection 
before breakfast, as that is the one time of 
day the children and I have to ourselves.”’ 


Last Saturday morning, fifteen children 
and teachers of the church school went to 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts for the 
morning story hour and a tour of the 
Egyptian room. This was in connection 
with the work which the senior class, under 
Mrs. Jean Cummings, is doing in its course 
of study, “Primitive Faiths.’’ A report of 
the tour will be made by members of the 
class at the church school this morning. 
(From a recent weekly calendar, Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis.) 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


In Bridgeport, Conn., all Protestant 
churches recently co-operated in the ob- 
servance of the Children’s Day of Prayer. 
Six services were held in as many different 
churches, attended by some 700 children 
and their parents. Both children and 
adults participated in the conduct of the 
service, with junior choirs and classes from 
the week-day schools providing choral 
music. Mrs. Janet H. Blackford of our 
Bridgeport church, who served on the 
committee to plan the services and who 
participated in one of them, believes that 
this co-operative enterprise, which brought 
together the children and leaders in thirty- 
four churches, was an important contribu- 
tion to the religious life of the community. 


Following a few days spent in Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine, in the interest of the 
Universalist church there, Miss Yates will 
go to Kentucky for the remainder of the 
month of April. With Hopkinsville as a 
center she will work among all our churches, 
helping the leaders in each parish to dis- 
cover their resources and to make plans 
for future activity and growth. 
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M. AGNES HATHAWAY 


“A workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” Paul’s words to his young 
friend Timothy instinctively come to mind 
as one recalls the noble, consecrated life 
of Agnes Hathaway. 

Endowed by her Creator with a good 
mind, she was fortunate in being able 
adequately to train her God-given talents 
and made an enviable record for herself 
as an able and consecrated teacher both in 
academic subjects and in music. She 
gained her first experience in teaching in 
the country schools in her own county, and 
afterward served for a time in the high 
school of Newark, N. Y., and later at 
Lombard College, where she was made 
dean of women. 

When the W.N. M. A. decided to place 
a second American worker in Japan to 
serve as an alternate when Miss Osborne 
came home on furlough, they were for- 
tunate in being able to find one who was 
so signally well qualified as Miss Hathaway. 
Her successful experience in teaching, her 
training in music, and above all her ex- 
perience with young women at Lombard, 
made her an ideal choice for the difficult 
work in Japan. Her keen sense of humor 
and her naturally sympathetic nature 
combined with her deep sincerity impressed 
the young people with whom she worked 
and made them ready to share their prob- 
lems with her. That the committee chose 
wisely in selecting her is further attested 
by the fact that her work with the Japanese 
people was so worth while that they volun- 
tarily provided a home for her when she 
retired from active work—an honor shared 
by her alone of all of our representatives in 
that land. She was closer to many of the 
young women with whom she worked than 
even their own mothers, and was received 
into their homes as a true member of the 
family circle. 

She met the Japanese people with an 
open mind and a sympathetic spirit. She 
was not oversuspicious or hypercritical, 
but she was quick to see through sham and 
pretense. Her excellent judgment both of 
individuals and in connection with pro- 
posed plans for the work made her an in- 
valuable member of the Mission Board. 
Time and again her wise judgment and her 
courage in standing by her convictions 
saved the mission costly mistakes. Her 
heart was thoroughly in whatever she did. 
This made her so forgetful of herself that 
she constantly neglected her none too 
rugged health. For months at a time she 
lived almost entirely on the less nutritious 
Japanese food in order to keep down the 
expenses of the Blackmer Home. She 
gave freely of her own limited means as 
well as all her strength and time and 
anxious concern for the cause to which 
she had consecrated her life. Those of 


us who were fortunate enough to hear 
her eloquent appeal at the Hartford Con- 
vention were surprised at her remarkable 
ability as a public speaker, but those: 
of us who had worked with her knew it 
was but the outpouring of a noble, con- 
secrated soul, truly ‘a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 
* * 
MEMBERS OF JUNIOR RED CROSS 
HEAR OF CLARA BARTON 
CAMP : 


“What the Clara Barton home means to 
diabetic children, and the activities con- 
ducted at the camp, were interestingly 
depicted at.a meeting of the Salem Junior 
Red Cross Council, by Mrs. S. Herbert 


Wilkins. The meeting was largely at-- 
tended and the speaking followed a short 
business session.”” Mrs. Wilkins writes 
that she was impressed by their voting, 
during the meeting, to “give to children 
somewhere else.”” These children give a 
sum of money each year for the work with 
diabetic girls at the Clara Barton Birth-- 
place. 
*  * 


MADRAS POINTS THE WAY 


This is a four page folder telling of the 
high lights of the Madras Conference. We 
have a limited supply which we can sell 
for one cent each. There is also available 
a book called ‘‘The World Mission of the 
Church,” which contains findings and 
recommendations of the International 
Missionary Council, Tambaram, Madras,,. 
India, at its meeting Dec. 12 to 29, 1938. 
Price 50 cents. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 


The Unitarian Temperance Society re- 
cently published a very fine bulletin show- 
ing its activities and program for the year 
1939. This bulletin contains many helpful 
suggestions for temperance education in 
the local church. If you desire a copy 
write to the society at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Essay Contest for Young People 

The society will award two prizes of a 
week’s expenses at the Y. P. R. U. Star 
Island Conference or the Y. P. C. U. Ferry 
Beach Institute this summer, or two cash 
prizes of $20, for the two best temperance 
essays submitted before April 30, 1939, by 
young people of high school and college age. 

Any phase of the alcoholic beverage 
problem may be taken as an essay subject. 
A few suggested titles are: 

The Drink Problem as Seen in the News- 
papers. 

Can a Young Person Abstain from Alco- 
holic Drink and Be Popular? 

Is Moderate Drinking Wise? 

Should Liquor Advertising Be Permitted? 

Why Do People Drink Alcoholic Bev- 
erages? 

What Does Temperance Mean with 
Reference to Alcoholic Drink? 

Alcohol, Efficiency and Success. 

Should the Sale of Alcoholic Drink Be 
Controlled or Abolished? 

Is Total Abstinence Enough to Solve the 
Drink Problem? 

The Liquor Situation in My Community. 

What Young People Can Do about the 
Alcoholic Drink Problem. 

Essays should be of reasonable length, 
and should be written in clear, readable 
style, since they are likely to be published 
if they take the first prize. The judges will 
note accuracy of facts and statements, 
sincerity, originality, style of presentation, 
and convincingness of the arguments. 


A contestant may submit one or more: 
essays. 

Essays must be sent in by midnight,. 
April 30, 1939. None will be accepted 
which bear a later postmark. 

Each contestant should use a number 
or pen-name on the essay and enclose with 
the essay an envelope containing the 
number or pen-name and the true name, 
address, age, and the group to which the 
contestant belongs (high school or college).. 

Inquiries concerning the contest should 
be addressed to Unitarian Temperance 
Society, Rev. William H. Gysan, Secre-- 
tary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pamphlets for Young People 


“Narcotics and Youth Today.’ Robert 
Corradini. Foundation for Narcotics. 
Research and Information, Inc., 150: 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 50 
cents cloth; 25 cents paper. (The author’ 
has lectured to over a million high schoo] 
students.) 

“Alcohol Talks to Youth.” Howard E.. 
Hamlin, Ohio State University. Brief,. 
terse, modern. School and College Ser-- 
vice, Columbus, Ohio, 24 cents. 

“The Effect of Beer and Wine on School. 
Children.’ A physician’s view regarding 
beer drinking. Scientific Temperance 
Federation, Boston. 4 pages. 1934. 5cents.. 

“Mr. Moderate Drinker’s Story.” New 
Jersey Temperance Society, Newark,. 
N. J. 10 cents. 

“Youth Faces the Liquor Problem.” Bert: 
Davis. Allied Youth, Washington, D. C.. 
25 cents. One of the best books for 
high school and college youth. 

“Aleohol: Its Physiological and Psycho-- 
logical Effects and Their Social Conse-- 
quences.’’ By a registered nurse, Mary 
L. Reed. 15 cents. Filled with facts 
which dislodge many false ideas. Ob- 
tain from the author, 468 Fourth Avenue,. 

- New York City. 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


HE Universalist Church of New Hamp- 
shire has lost two. of its best workers. 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton have 
left Portsmouth and taken up their work 
in Cambridge, Mass. For ten years Mr. 
Chatterton has been the efficient and 
conscientious minister of the Portsmouth 
church. He was especially strong with the 
young people and developed a large youth 
group. The wardens of the church are so 
much impressed with this work that they 
are anxious to secure a young man who will 
follow out Mr. Chatterton’s policy. Mr. 
Chatterton was interested in all the state 
work and was always ready with his sug- 
gestions and advice. He will be missed 
by the Sunday school workers and the 
young people throughout the state. Mrs. 
Chatterton was brought up in Portsmouth 
and was exceedingly popular, and will be 
greatly missed. The best wishes of the 
Universalists of the state go with Mr. and 
Mrs. Chatterton as they take up the im- 
portant work in Cambridge. 

Many of our ministers have been preach- 
ing on special themes during Lent. They 
report that congregations are good and 
that people are very much interested. 
Mr. Noble of the Dover church is stressing 
the church school attendance. He has a 
fine superintendent in the person of Miss 
Minnie Eaton, sister of Rev. Clarence 
Eaton, now at Amesbury. Mr. Noble is a 
hard worker with his people and is meet- 
ing with success. 

At Concord, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
just previous to Lent, gave a course of 
sermons on ‘The Christian Church,’ in- 
forming people of the beliefs of the various 
churches. During Lent he has been 
preaching a series on ‘‘Reasonable Be- 
liefs,” on Religion, Truth, God, Suffering, 
Prayer, Easter. The report comes to us 
that there has been a steady increase in 
the size of the congregation during the 
winter months. 

Mr. Altenbern of Woodsville prints his 
Messenger in colors which helps to make it 
attractive. The minister’s wife, Mrs. 
A. W. Altenbern, was one of a group of 
ministers’ wives who discussed ‘‘The Func- 
tions of a Minister’s Wife’ at a recent 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley Minis- 
ters’ Association. The minister is answer- 
ing many calls outside of his church. He 
preached recently at the Methodist church 
and also at the Congregational church in 
Newbury, Vt. 

Mr. MelIntire is making progress in 
Marlboro. An unusual treat was enjoyed 
recently when the cathedral boy singers 
gave a sacred concert in the church. They 
were highly recommended by Governor 
Murphy, who heard them sing at the State 
House. In looking over the Messenger we 
notice meetings in the church or communiy 
house of the following societies: The Marl- 


boro Community Nursing Association, the 
Jolly Juniors, the young people’s society, 
the Men’s Club, the Ladies’ Circle, the 
Ushers’ Corps, the Woman’s Club, the 
Junior High School girls recently organized, 
and so on. While these are not all church 
functions, yet the church is the center 
around which they revolve. The church 
is the social as well as the religious center 
of the community, where there is only one 
Protestant church. 

The young people of our church in 
Nashua have held special Lenten services 
each Sunday night with a talk by the min- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Helene Ulrich of Leominster, 
Mass., on March 28 received an appoint- 
ment under civil service as junior em- 
ployment registrar of the Fitchburg state 
office. 


Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., pastor 
emeritus of Grace Church, Franklin, 
Mass., has been supplying the pulpit of 
the Universalist church at Portsmouth, 
NESE: 


Miss Harriet G. Yates of the G.S.S. A. 
staff spent a week recently in Dover-Fox- 
croft, Maine, and left on April 5 for a 
month’s work in the parishes of western 
Kentucky. 


Rev. G. H. Wood of Everett, Mass., 
was the Lenten speaker at the First 
Church, Roxbury, on March 9, and spoke 
at the Lawrence church, of which Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins is pastor, on March 22. 
Mr. Wood was chairman of Holy Week 
noon-day services at the Capitol Theater, 
April 3-7, conducted by the Everett 
Ministerial Association. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. McDavitt of 
Muncie, Ind., were guests of honor at a 
dinner at the Y. W. C. A. on Tuesday, 
April 4, given by members of St. John’s 
Universalist Church. The occasion was 
the fifteenth anniversary of the beginning 
of Mr. McDavitt’s pastorate at St. John’s 
Church. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Canfield, who have 
been spending the winter in Goldsboro, 
N. C., left there on March 30 for their 
home in Woodstock, Vt. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion, was the 
preacher at Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mass., on Palm Sunday, and in the same 
church on Easter the preacher will be the 
General Superintendent, Dr. Cummins. 


Rev. J. D. Herrick has been pastor of 
the Universalist church in Towanda, Pa., 
for twenty-five years, and the anniversary 
was celebrated by members and friends 
of the church during the last week in 


ister. The Unity Club held a well at-- 
tended meeting recently when the minister 
reviewed the book, ‘‘The Importance of 
Living.’”’ The ladies of the Howard Circle- 
have done much sewing for Memorial’ 
Hospital this winter. At a largely at-- 
tended meeting of the Men’s Club recently 
Elmer D. Goodwin of Manchester gave a. 
talk on Horace Greeley. 

The news here reported is taken largely” 
from parish papers. Will someone from 
each church where there is no such paper- 
communicate with me regarding events in. 
which readers of The Christian Leader will: 
be interested? 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


March. On Sunday, March 26, Mr. 
Herrick preached the anniversary sermon,. 
and on March 31 Mr. and Mrs. Herrick: 
were the guests of honor at a reception: 
held for them by the parish. 


Louis A. Rosafy, long a trustee of our- 
church in Washington, retired from work 
in the War Department in Washington, 
March 31, after more than fifty-five years: 
of service. He is a charter member of the: 
National Federation of Federal Employees. 


Charles P. Anthony, a son of the late 
Dean Gardner Chace Anthony of Tufts: 
College Engineering School, and the trus-- 
tees of Tufts presented a memorial plaque 
of Dean Anthony to the college, which was 
unveiled Sunday, March 26. Dean An-- 
thony was the organizer of the Engineer- 
ing School. 


Mrs. John I. Zoller, a prominent member- 
of the Little Falls, N. Y., church and 
active in state work, fell and broke her 
wrist three weeks ago, but is making a 
good recovery. 


Mrs. George S. Eveleth, a generous 
member of the Little Falls, N. Y., church, 
died recently. 


A son, Elliott Adams, was born on 
March 26 to Rey. and Mrs. Harmon M. 
Gehr of Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. Elmer Boorn, mother of Rev. 
George C. Boorn of Inman’s Chapel, who 
fell and broke her hip some weeks ago and 
has been in Haywood County Hospital,. 
Waynesville, is about ready to return to: 
Friendly House, according to the reliable 
Tar Heel Universalist. 


Rev. Ordell E. Bryant reports to the 
Tar Heel Universalist that for the first: 
time in the history of the town all the 
Protestant churches of Clinton, N. C., 
united in Holy Week services, meeting’ 
first in the Methodist, then Universalist,. 
Holiness, Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches. 


Rev. H. E. Latham, in a card which he: 
has mailed to his parishioners in Foxboro,, 
Mass., reported that the first service in the: 
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auditorium of the restored church building 
would be held on Good Friday night. The 
services have been held in the vestry since 
the hurricane last September. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, minister of the 
Haverhill (Mass.) church, received on 
Sunday, March 19, ‘‘a belated birthday 
gift’’—a sum of money for the purchase of 
a pulpit gown to be worn for the first time 
on Easter. 


Rev. Hannah Powell will take the place 
of Mr. Boorn at Friendly House during the 
summer. 

Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting was held Mon- 
day evening, March 27, at the parsonage. 
Mr. Marble opened the meeting with de- 
votions. Mrs. Florence Mann was elected 
clerk and W. Maford Mann and Frank H. 
Beck deacons. The records of the year 
were read by the clerk. One member died 
during the year, and six united with the 
church, making seventy-four resident and 
forty-eight non-resident members. 

* * 


IDLEWILD RETREAT 


The Idlewild Retreat for Universalist 
ministers will be held at the Senexet Re- 
treat House, Putnam, Conn., from six 
p. m. Monday, April 10, to one p. m. 
Thursday, April 138. The cost is $2.50 
per day, plus $2.00 annual dues. 


Program 


Monday, 8 p. m. “Church Drama Tech- 
nique,’ Rey. L. G. Williams. 

Tuesday, 9.30 a.m. “The Ministry of the 
Universalist Church,’ Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins. 

Tuesday, 8 p. m. “The Future of the 
Universalist Ministry,” Dr. Cummins. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a.m. “The Oxford Con- 
ference as I Saw It,” Rev. Fred A. Wil- 
mot. 

Wednesday, 8 p. m. “Religion in the 
News,”’ Rev. Fred A. Wilmot. 

Thursday, 9 a.m. Administration meet- 
ing. 10 a.m. Holy Communicn. 

* * 


LIBERAL YOUTH RALLY 


There were more than 200 in attendance 
at the Liberal Youth rally, at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on Sunday, March 
26, where the subject under discussion was 
“Czechoslovakia.” Sponsored by the 
American Committee of the International 
Religious Fellowship, representatives from 
the Young People’s Christian Union and 
the Young People’s Religious Union of 
Greater Boston turned out in large numbers. 
There were 130 registered from the Y. P. 
C. U. and sixty from the Y. P. R. U. These 
two young people’s organizations are mem- 
bers of the I. R. F., having joined in 1934. 

William E. Gardner, executive secretary 
of the Y. P. C. U., opened the meeting at 
4.30, and introduced Miss Nancy Ather- 
ton of Boston, who presided as chairman. 
Dr. Ivan Getting, a native of Czecho- 
slovakia, now connected with the De- 


partment of Civics at Harvard University, 
was the first speaker. 

Professor Getting was educated in 
Czechoslovakia, and he told the history of 
the Czech nation from its early days up to 
the time it was absorbed by Germany on 
March 15. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke of 


the present day situation in Czechoslo- ~ 


vakia. 

A brief chapel service was held at 6.10 
and following this the Arlington Street 
Y. P. R. U. served supper to 170 persons. 

After supper Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, 
president of the I. R. F., spoke of the 
conferences which are held each year by 
the I. R. F. 

1b Asp 


Obituary 


Miss Georgie A. Bradley 


Miss Georgie A. Bradley of 31 Vesper Street, Port- 
land, Maine, prominent in Universalist church af- 
fairs in Maine for many years, and up to the time of 
her death employed as a bookkeeper by the Casco 
Mercantile Trust Company, suffered a heart attack 
and died suddenly at her home on Sunday, March 26. 
She was seventy-four years old. 

Miss Bradley was the first secretary of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
in Maine when it was founded forty-nine years ago. 
She was a member of the committee which met to 
plan for its organization. For many years she was 
clerk of the society of the Church of the Messiah and 
held this position at the time of her death. An hour 
before her death she had completed arrangements, 
through her sister, for the annual fellowship supper 
and roll call of church members on Maundy Thurs- 
day. She had been a teacher in the church school 
since young womanhood, and had attended the school 
since early childhood. She was the first child chris- 
tened after the founding of the church. 

Miss Bradley was an active member of the Young 
People’s Alumni Club, a post Y. P. C. U. group, and 
to a majority of these young women she had been 
church school teacher. At the time of her death she 
was a teacher of a group of boys and girls of Y. P. 
C. U. age. Her church always came first, and her 
life was centered in its activities. She was a member 
of the local Mission Circle and of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association and had been a frequent attendant 
at the Summer Institutes. 

Born in Portland, Maine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John V. Bradley, she was educated in the 
loeal schools and was graduated from Portland High 
School. Her father was one of the founders of the 
Church of the Messiah. 

One of her last services to her beloved church was 
writing a history of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of Maine, which she completed a week before 
her death. She had taught her Sunday school class 
and had attended church services up until Sunday, 
March 19, and had been active during the following 
week. On Sunday, March 26, she reported she was 
suffering from a cold and requested that her class 
unite with another for that day, and she remained 
at home. At two p. m. the end came. 

Funeral services were held at her home on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 29, conducted by Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, pastor of the Church of the Messiah. 

Miss Georgie Bradley made her home with her 
sister, Miss F. Ella Bradley. Besides her sister, she 
leaves a nephew, William V. Bradley of Cumberland, 
Maine, two grandnephews, John V. Bradley, a stu- 
dent at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine; and Murray 
G. Bradley, a nephew, Frank A. Bradley, and two 
grandnieces, Mary J. Bradley and Gloria Bradley, 
and a grandnephew, Frank E. Bradley, and a niece, 
Mrs. Ella Butterfield, all of Oregon; and a nephew in 
Utah, Murray A. Bradley. 

Burial was at Evergreen Cemetery, Portland. 

William D. Veazie. 


Notices 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 10.45 a. m. 

April 3—Mark Shaw, Council for the Prevention 
of War, “‘The Things That Make for Peace.”’ 

April 17—Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Tufts College 
School of Religion, “Preaching.” 

May 1—Annual meeting at Bethany Union at 
10.45 a. m. All ministers and their wives invited. 
Speaker: Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn. Lunch- 
eon at 12.15 p. m. at 50 cents per person. 

6 ok 
ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The Illinois Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist Church 
will hold its fiftieth anniversary convention April 21, 
22, 23, 1939, at Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hulda Alice Johnson, Secretary. 
oe es 

MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 

Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
held at the Mediator Universalist Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Saturday and Sunday, April 29 and 
30, 1939, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, 
(2) reading reports, and (3) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Nadine Ratcliff, Secretary. 
ie 

CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 

Official Call 


The fiftieth annual convention of the State Young 
People’s Christian Union will be held on Saturday 
and Sunday, April 15 and 16, 1939, at Stamford, 
Conn., for the purpose of (1) election of officers, 
(2) reading of reports and (3) such other business 
as may legally come before said Convention. 

May Ericson, Secretary. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the constitution and by- 
laws of the Connecticut Universalist Convention have 
been revised by the special committee appointed for 
that purpose, in pursuance of recommendation 1 of 
the 1938 session of the convention. Copies of the 
proposed revision, embodying all proposed amend- 
ments and substitutions, will be in the hands of all 
of the ministers and many of the laymen of the state 
one month preceding the annual meeting, May 10-11. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Christianity and History 


April 10. The Problem in Its Initial Stages 
(to A. D. 500). 

April 17. The Period of Uncertainty (A. D. 
500-A. D. 1500). 

April 24. Revival and Expansion (A. D. 1500- 
A.D. 1815). 

May 1. The Great Century (A. D. 1815- 
A. D. 1914). 

May 8. The Latest Age(A.D. 1914-A. D. 
1938) and a Suggested Answer. 


By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., D.D. 


D. Willis James Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History in Yale University. 


On Monday Afternoons 
April 10, 17, 24, and May 1, 8. 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
from New Hampshire, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., from California, and Rev. Robert C. With- 
ington (D. U.) from California. 
Retransferred Rev. Edward A. Ellis to Maine. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
2% 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Noel E. Spicer 

from Michigan. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
ew 

*““SONGS OF WORK AND WORSHIP”? WANTED 

If any church has fifteen copies of “Songs of 
Work and Worship,” and would like to give them to a 
Universalist school or sell very reasonably, please 
write to D. J. Brown, care of Universalist Publishing 


House. 
ire 


COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 
Sundays—10.45 a. m. 

April 23—Harry F. Ward. 

April 30—Colston E. Warne. 
May 7—John Haynes Holmes. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-ufield” St., Boston 


KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. Organ recital Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Preachers 


April 11-14: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York City. 

April 18, 20, 21: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 
129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hit 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. os 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 
“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Middle West 


Universalists visiting the city or paasing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Indeed, the acid test whether or not we really love 
liberty lies in the answer to the question whether we 


want it for other people as well as for ourselves. Have 
we sufficient confidence in truth to leave men free to 
proclaim what they believe even though we think it to 


be false?” 


— Everett R. Clinchy. 
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Crackling 

He was the product of a school of jour- 
nalism and wrote to a well-known humor- 
ist asking for instruction in the writing of 
funny paragraphs. The humorist replied: 
“It is not at all hard to write funny para- 
graphs. All you have to do is to procure a 
pen, some paper and ink, and then sit 
down and write them as they occur to you. 
It is not the writing, but the occurring, 
that is hard.’’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

It happened at the spring training camp 
of a major league baseball club. 

“The umpire for today’s game is at the 
gate with two friends. Shall I pass them 
in?” inquired the gatekeeper of the mana- 
ger. 

“‘An umpire with two friends!” gasped 
the manager when he could get his breath. 
*‘Sure!’’—Log. 


py? 


* * 


“T don’t want to complain, cook,” said 
her mistress, ‘‘but that friend who comes 
to see you stops much too late. I couldn’t 
.. get to sleep last night because of her 
* Jaughter.’’ 

“T’m sorry, ma’am,”’ replied the cook. 
“T was telling her about the time you tried 
to make a cake.’’—Toronto Blade. 

* * 

Many a business man can sympathize 
with the jeweler who put the following ad- 
vertisement in his local paper: ‘“‘When you 
want class rings or pins send out of town 
for them, but when you want a contribu- 
tion don’t fail to call at my store.’’—Re- 
ligious Telescope. 

* * 

The Major: ‘“‘You know, I haven’t seen 
your husband since he returned to civil 
life.” 

The Ex-Captain’s Wife: “You mean 
since he was released from the army, don’t 
you? He never was very civil.””—Advance. 

* * 

Husband: ‘‘You will never succeed in 
making that dog obey you.” 

Wife: “Nonsense. It is only a matter 
of patience. I had a lot of trouble with 
you at first.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Hyde: “‘My shaving brush is very stiff. 
I wonder what’s wrong with it.” 

Bride: “I don’t know. It was nice and 
soft when I painted the bird cage yester- 
day.”—Calgary Herald. 

. * * 

“Your wife says she asks only for pin 
money.” 

“Yes, but the first pin she wanted had 
twelve diamonds in it.””-—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Harris: ‘“My daughter is having her 
voice trained abroad.” 

Neighbor: ‘“‘How thoughtful of her.’’— 
Vancouver Province. 

* * 

Light travels 186,300 miles a second. 
No wonder it gets here every morning be- 
fore we are ready to get up.—Exchange. 
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Hymns of the Spirit 


A project of a joint Universalist-Unitarian 


commission 


Price $1.25 plus postage, 6 cents per copy 


Antiphonal Readings 
by L. Griswold Williams 
Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more 


Beacon Song and Service Book 
(for Church Schools) 
Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more, plus postage 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


